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THE NEGRO QUESTION AND ITS SOLUTION 


HERE must be a negro question, for the ex- 

pression is a very familiar one, but what is 

it, exactly; and is it of any great importance? 

If there is any such question, and if it has to 
do with the relation between white people and negroes, 
it must be a question of importance, for the negroes— 
by which we usually mean black people, and those who 
have a visible or invisible shade of black blood in them 
—count a tenth of our population, and in a dozen states 
from a quarter to more than half of our people; and 
it is a curious fact that the less negro a negro is, the 
more troublesome is the negro question, when one would 
expect the question to fade out with the color. It must 
be a great question, because it affects so many people, 
all the negroes of every shade and a great many white 
people. 

And yet here is another very curious fact, that in 
most of the states very few people bother themselves 
with it; they never think of it. They are not quarreling 
over it; they are not much disturbed by it, whether 
negroes or white people. In many of these states there 
are not many negroes to raise the question, but even in 
the cities where there are tens of thousands of negroes 
there is no more a negro question than there is an 
Italian question or a Jewish question, indeed not as 
much. 


UT what is the negro question? That depends on 

who raises it. There are school superintendents in 
North Carolina or Florida or Texas, to whom the negro 
question is how to give a good common school education 
to all negro youth, and a high school education to those 
who want it. There are hundreds of white teachers in 
negro normal schools and academies and colleges to 
whom this is the absorbing negro question; and there 
are thousands of negroes North and South who are 
deeply concerned with this same question, how to elevate 
those of their color, or colors, in intelligence, culture and 
character. 

Then there is another class to whom the question is 
quite a different one. They, or their fathers, held the 
negroes as slaves, fit to be docile servants and nothing 
more, somewhat better than their dog, if not a little 
dearer than their horse. They were worth more, a thou- 
sand dollars apiece, but were an inferior sort of human 
quite incapable of caring for themselves, made to be 
servants of their natural superiors. They were incapa- 
ble of rising to a higher level and should be buffeted 
down if they made the attempt. That was quite a proper 
thing to do, if such was the correct premise. If God 
made negroes to be merely a somewhat better ox or cow, 
then keep them such, as we put a yoke on oxen or har- 


ness on mules. It was a terrible mistake, such people 
say, to set them free; and if set free they should have 
been kept under close supervision, and it was unpardon- 
able to add amendments to the Constitution which 
granted them, or were meant to grant them, the right to 
vote and help rule the nation. Accordingly, in a third of 
the states in which slavery used to exist, laws have been 
past with the definite purpose of preventing negroes 
from voting, and other laws keep them in a subordinate 
position. 

But, whether inferior or equal, the negroes are try- 
ing to rise. They are determined to rise. They have 
leaders who tell them it is their duty. They have active 
leaders, some who are earnestly and positively demand- 
ing to be treated with absolute equality before the law 
and the courts, with no discrimination, and who are 
ready in every possible way to fight for their rights; 
and other leaders who believe just as much as to the 
native ability and equal rights of the race, whether 
pure black or mostly white, but who are more concerned 
to lift the race than to fight their foes. Guided by 
leaders of both sorts they are rising, rising with won- 
derful rapidity, from a state of slavery, thru one of 
serfdom, to a state of free manhood and wealth. It was 
said that they would not be abléto care for themselves, 
that they would be a pauper burden on the nation, but 
they have proved an asset beyond value. 


UT there are those—and many—who do not wish 
them to rise above the servile state. They still declare 
that this is their proper state. It insults them to see a 
negro trying to be as good as they'are. The lowest 
education, or none at all, is enough for a servant, a 
peasant class. Accordingly they begrudge more than the 
barest elements of education, and they will not deal 
with them except as servants or inferiors. Their aspira- 
tion for the ballot is intolerable. It is enough that they 
till the rented soil or do menial work in cities. The negro 
question is very sharply defined with them; it is, How 
shall we keep the “nigger” down when he wants to rise? 
And the question is just as definite with the negro, How 
shall we rise when white men mean to keep us down? 
The question means conflict and mischief, for it is not 
always easy for the sober men of both races to keep 
their own hotheads in restraint. Negroes will resent 
and white men will insist. They will keep the negroes at 
arm’s length and under, at the polls, in the cars, and 
in the resident districts: When one class says, I will, 
and the other says, You shan’t, there is trouble; the 
question becomes a burning one. 
Now we do not mean to say that this ill-will between 
the races is universal, South or North, for it is not. In 
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most communities men are peaceful. The sensible men 
control. It is not all terror and lynching. They are quite 
exceptional. There is some Christianity, much Chris- 
tianity, on both sides. And the condition is improving 
even often where it seems acute. For it is the improved 
condition of the negroes that stirs the ill-will of less 
responsible and more ignorant whites. But they cannot 
prevent the negro from rising, and if their rising 
excites jealousy and malice it is a good sign; it is a 
sign of progress just where we need to see it. Opposi- 
tion is somewhat flagrant just now, and there are negro 
leaders who tell us things are blacker than they have 
been since the Civil War. That is not true; the Ku-Klux 
days are past, tho not forgotten. What mean the tens 
of thousands of comfortable and. peaceful, if not con- 
tented, negro homes? Ambitious people are never con- 
tented. And in the South as well as in the North they 
have a multitude of white friends, and we have been 
greatly pleased of late to see in a number of Southern 
papers expressions of helpful sympathy and rebukes of 
the mischievous Bleases and Vardamans. The question 
may be acute, but it is not insoluble, and the solution 
approaches by the increasing number of those who can 
see that the welfare of the community is helped by the 
elevation of all the citizens. 


HEN why is it that this negro question continues 

to disturb us? It is because those who try to keep 
the negro in subjection are ignorant of negroes and of 
human nature. They believe negroes are naturally in- 
ferior to white people. That has never been proved and 
is very doubtful. Even if it were true half the negroes, 
except along the lower cotton belt, are half white. Still 
further, they do not know the negroes worth knowing. 
There is a larger proportion than of the whites that are 
ignorant, and perhaps—tho we doubt—that are vicious. 
These are what they see and talk of. But these are just 
the ones that do not count, that are not worth knowing. 
To know the negroes one must know their best. It is 
the best that set the standard; the worthless are neg- 
ligible, white or black. An agent of the Jeanes fund or 
of one of our Northern missionary societies who goes 
South to visit the negro colleges and normal schools and 
returns at the end of a month knows more about negroes 
than a man who was nursed by a negro mammy, who as 
a boy has played marbles with negro children, has seen 
the idle class gathering about low saloons and complains 
because he cannot get them to hoe his cotton, but who 
has never visited their schools or been entertained in 
their better homes. 

Ah! but that would be social equality. Well, President 
Roosevelt was none the worse for inviting Dr. Washing- 
ton to take lunch with him. We ask for no social priv- 
ileges for or from anybody, white or black. That goes 
by favor. Negroes do not ask for social equality.|What 
they ask for is simple equality of legal rights. You may 
discriminate all you please in your friendships and 
your major courtesies, but the law should make no dis- 
crimination for color or race. We have no great negro 
problem in the North because we have no laws to re- 
strain the negro. He can vote, he can have equal educa- 
tion, he can live where he pleases, so far as the law 
goes. Some private organizations shut out negroes, and 
negroes like to have their own churches and clubs. Let 
them do it; we do not complain; but we have no law 


which shuts them from the polls, and none which forbid 
a white man or woman to teach a colored child. That 
kind of a law makes friction, sharpens the negro ques- 
tion. 

In short, the way to solve the negro question is to do 
equal justice, to be simply Christian, to love instead of 
to hate. It is very easy, as easy as to open one’s hand. 
As the drunkard was told, merely open your hand when 
you hold a glass of liquor. But oh, how hard that is, 
and it will be long before the question is solved in the 
simple, easy Christian way. 








THE PRESIDENT AND MEXICO 


OME who, like Senator Fall of New Mexico and Mr. 

William Randolph Hearst of yellow-journaldom, have 
large property interests in Mexico, do not like the 
President’s Mexican policy. Some who for reasons of 
party politics are seeking every chance to criticize the 
Democratic Administration, do not like—or say they do 
not like—the President’s Mexican policy. Some who 
believe that the people of Northern Mexico will achieve 
their highest welfare by becoming ultimately a part of 
the United States, and that we should be taking steps 
to bring about that consummation, do not like the 
President’s Mexican policy. 

The proposals of the first of these groups could result 
in nothing but war. The proposals of the second—but 
they make none; it is not their business to assist, but to 
hector. The proposals of the third involve the extension 
of such encouragement to Carranza and his associates 
as would tend toward the secession of Northern Mexico 
and its ultimate annexation to the United States. 

No one of these groups, in our opinion, represents the 
judgment of the American ‘people. The American people 
do not want war. The American people do not want to 
hector the President. The American people do not want 
to do anything at this critical time to deserve the ac- 
cusation that their acts in relation to Mexico are the 
result of a hungering after added territory. 

It is conceivable that a better plan than the Presi- 
dent’s might be evolved. It is evident that such a plan 
has not yet appeared. The President’s policy commends 
itself to the American péople. It has the support of 
foreign nations, especially of Great Britain. That it does 
not suit Huerta is to be expected. That it does not suit 
Carranza and Villa is only an indication of the diffi- 
culties we would be getting into if we undertook to 
encourage those worthy leaders to seek ultimate an- 
nexation. 


FOR A NEW ORIENTAL POLICY 


N an extraordinarily able and trenchant article pub- 

lished in pamphlet form by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the Rev. Sidney L. 
Gulick, for twenty-six years a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board in Japan, offers a new program for an 
American Oriental policy based on the following seven 
suggestions: 

1. American citizenship should be granted to every quali- 
fied individual regardless of race. 

2. Immigration from any land should be allowed on a per- 
centage rate of those from that land already naturalized 
with their American-born children, say five per cent a year. 


3. There should be a Bureau of Alien Registration and 
Education. 
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4. The granting of naturalization should be vested in a 
Bureau of Naturalization. 

5. There should be direct Federal responsibility for all 
legal and legislative matters in which aliens as such are 
involved. The states should have no jurisdiction over aliens 
save poy in police regulations. 

6. National Commission should be epocinet to study 
and report on the problems of biological and sociological 
assimilation. 


7. Children and young people in public schools should be 
educated in Oriental history. 


Now that Dr. De Forest and Dr. Green (both former 
Japanese correspondents of The Independent) have 
past away, Professor Gulick is perhaps the best in- 
formed living American on Japan and things Japanese. 
He occupies the chair of theology in Doshisha Univer- 
sity at Kyoto, the greatest Christian university in Asia. 
He is lecturer at the Imperial University at Kyoto. He 
has always been a profound student of the Orient, as his 
numerous addresses, articles and books, especially “Evo- 
lution of the Japanese” and “The White Peril in the 
Far East,” attest. At present he is on leave of absence 
in this country lecturing daily and nightly to those who 
would know the truth about Japan and the Far East. 
The Federal Council of Churches should see to it that 
his furlough is prolonged, at least until he has time to 
deliver his message in every city and county in Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington. 

We commend his views in general to the people of the 
United States and in particular to the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Labor, Congress 
and the Governor and Legislature of California. 








THE EXPRESS COMPANIES, THE PARCEL 
POST AND THE RAILROADS 

T is a good many years now since Mr. John Wana- 

maker, then Postmaster-General, named the four lead- 
ing express companies as the four reasons why we 
did not have a parcel post in this country. Now the 
tables have been turned with a vengeance. The United 
States Express Company is going out of business. Its 
president gives as the reason for its voluntary demise 
the parcel post. There may be other reasons. We are 
inclined to suspect that there are. But if so they do not 
appear upon the surface. 

But, however that may be, the announcement of the 
decision of the express company’s directors helps to 
raise a question of high importance. It is the question 
of justice to the railroads. 

If the express companies cannot compete with the 
parcel post because the private corporation must make 
a profit while the Government is under no such neces- 
sity, the express companies must probably go. The 
service of the public is first consideration. 

But if the express companies cannot compete because 
the Government is not paying the railroads enough for 
carrying the mails, it is a very different thing. 

The establishment of the parcel post, the subsequent 
increase in the weight limit and decrease in the rates 
has added much to the mail matter to be carried by the 
railroads. But Congress has permitted an increase of 
only five per cent in the compensation of the railroads. 
There appears to be good reason for believing that the 
railroads have been carrying some, if not much, of the 
parcel-post matter for nothing. Such a condition of 
affairs, if it actually exists, is intolerable. 

The nation, thru the establishment of the principle 


of railway rate regulation and the creation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has demanded justice from 
the railroads. It can do them no less than justice in 
return. 

The railroads must carry the mails. But they must 
not be compelled to carry them at a loss. The parcel post 
has proved itself a boon to the country. The railroads 
should not be compelled to pay the bill. 








WILL PURITANISM RETURN ? 


HE law of rhythm holds good in the social as in 

the physical world. Lean years follow the fat. Rad- 
ical and conservative policies alternate. The fashions 
swing from wide to narrow and from narrow to wide. 
Loose morals and puritanical habits are no exception 
to the rule. 

Periods of notorious profligacy have usually been 
followed by revivals of emotional religion and by a gen- 
eral discountenancing of “worldly amusements.” These 
reactions, as every dispassionate student of history 
knows, have not been unmixt blessings. The flood of 
righteousness that has overwhelmed sin has too often 
submerged also art and knowledge. The denuded church 
interiors of England are mournful monuments to the 
non-Conformist rage against beauty, from Cromwell’s 
day on. The intense dogmatism and, not to put too fine 
a point on it, the disgraceful ignorance of every scien- 
tific truth that the world then possest which are re- 
vealed in the famous “Journal” of a man of such ability 
and influence as Governor John Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts, are a solemn warning of the intellectual waste 
and ruin that can be accomplished in the warfare 
against iniquity. 

And it must not be forgotten that as puritanism suc- 
ceeds licentiousness, so do laxity and self-indulgence 
surely follow upon periods of unnatural restraint. The 
days of the Restoration in England were worse than 
the days of Charles I. The wave of reaction even broke 
upon the New England coast, as we learn from a curious 
letter by Mrs. Jane Hooke, the youngest daughter of 
Richard Whalley, written after her return to England, 
and preserved in the Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tions. She laments the news from New England which 
tells her that people whose heroic sacrifices planted the 
puritan commonwealths there had been succeeded by de- 
generate children, wholly given over to “drunkenness, 
licentiousness, and Common Prayer.” And if any reader 
supposes that this dear old lady was exceptional in look- 
ing upon the use of the Episcopal Book of Common 
Prayer as an abomination on all fours with the other 
vices, he can easily learn better by browsing awhile in 
the sources from which this charming specimen is ex- 
tracted. 

These reflections and reminiscences have been sug- 
gested, as our readers will surmise, by the present-day 
madness of self-indulgence. The craze for dancing, ob- 
jectionable and unobjectionable, the vulgarity and lewd- 
ness of the stage, the speed mania of the automobilists, 
who think no more of killing a human pedestrian than 
of running over a rabbit, the wanton extravagance in 
dress and in entertainment, make up a sum total of 
waste and vice not often matched since the Protestant 
Reformation. Will a puritan reaction set in? 

We predict that it will, and that it will begin with a 
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widespread emotionalistic religious movement. Proba- 
bly, too, it will overreach and outdo itself, after the 
manner of such reactions in the past, perhaps seriously 
impeding a wholesome artistic development, and a nor- 
mal intellectual progress. These losses, if we have to 
meet them, will be a part of the price that the world 
has to pay for its follies. 


TOMORROW’S LETTERS 


HERE are two fatigues which our children should 

escape: the fatigue of writing by hand, and the 
greater fatigue of deciphering what other people have 
written. 

There is nothing disgraceful in the failure of a man 
or woman who writes much to write well. We are still 
troubled, somehow, by the old union between moral pre- 
cepts and the copy-book; a decent chirography is sur- 
rounded with the same respectability as the unimpeach- 
able platitudes with which it was associated in the long- 
ago days. 

But as a matter of fact longhand writing is a tedious, 
clumsy and stupid means of communication, and the 
overworked digits normally and inevitably lose some- 
thing of their cunning. It has been entirely eliminated 
from business; why cling to it elsewhere? 

Personality and individuality are precious, and dull 
uniformity is abhorrent. But the peculiar and erratic 
way in which the fingers of the right hand obey the 
complex and intricate stimuli involved in composition 
is a pretty tenuous and far-fetched expression of per- 
sonality. There was never a graceful “hand” which could 
not be disgraced by the most stilted and commonplace 
message, and the ugliest script has carried the most 
splendid meanings. The man whose individuality is 
smothered by a typewriter is nothing but a writing ma- 
chine himself. 

Why not type? The cheap machine is within the reach 
of millions of homes. Its efficient use requires a few 
weeks of patient study after the fingers are stiffened 
—but it could be easily and successfully taught in the 
public schools. Absolute legibility and a tremendously 
increased output in proportion to the motor energy ex- 
pended—these gains are enough to justify compulsory 
education in typewriting. 

There will always be some letters that one will write 
by hand, but only prejudice keeps under the ban of eti- 
quet the great mass of personal correspondence which 
might be done with the help of the sensitive little ma- 
chines. 

The pen, after long years of theoretic superiority to 
the sword, is finally driving it out of the world—but 
its Own supremacy is temporary. The typewriter is 
mightier than the pen. 


A CHURCH EXODUS 


HERE is going on in Germany what might be 

called an “anti-revival.” Protracted meetings are 
being held in the cities at which Monist missionaries 
exhort the people to leave the Church, and at the conclu- 
sion the converts are called upon to stand up and be 
counted. During a whirlwind campaign in Berlin at 
Christmas time sixteen meetings were held in the city 
and vicinity attended by 13,000 persons, of whom 2343 


announced their intention of formally separating them- 
selves from the churches of which they are nominally 
members. The Monist locals, the independent congrega- 
tions and the free-thinker societies have joined forces 
under the management of a central Komittee Konfes-- 
sionslos. Very curiously the Social Democratic party, 
which in its early days was so fiercely anti-clerical, 
stands aloof from the movement and appears to view it 
with disfavor. 

The movement has for its aim to effect the complete 
separation of Church and State and to secure for the 
individual freedom of religious choice. In our own free 
land anybody can get up a church of his own if he find 
disciples, and if he prefers to belong to no church it is 
nobody’s business but his own. Not so in Germany, 
where a man has to give his religion together with his 
age and occupation at every turn. Even if he wants noth- 
ing more than a permit to a building or a rebate on his 
railroad fare he is called upon to make a confession of 
faith. And it must be one of the few religions officially 
recognized by the state, none of the “fancy religions” 
will pass muster. A man who declares himself not a 
member of an established church, konfessionslos, is 
looked upon with suspicion as a sort of outlaw. Under 
these circumstances of course a large proportion of the 
adherents of the state churches never attend the services 
and have no belief in the creed they profess. For in- 
stance, Prof. Ernst Haeckel, altho he had been for fifty 
years an active opponent of the church, was until his 
recent renunciation enrolled as an orthodox Lutheran. 
The Kirchenaustrittsbewegung, or church-exit-move- 
ment, does not, therefore, indicate so great an increase 
of irreligion as appears on the face of it. It will on the 
contrary tend to reduce the percentage of hypocrisy and 
to allow the growth of new forms of religious associa- 
tion better adapted to the times than the established 
churches. Already it has stimulated a useful reflex. The 
“Go-to-church Sunday” has been ‘introduced from 
America and the state churches are showing more signs 
of life than for a long time. 








A bill which has past the lower house of the South 
Carolina legislature forbidding white teachers to teach 
in colored schools, or white nurses to care for colored 
patients, ought to be declared unconstitutional. But we 
approve the provision forbidding “intimacy of the races 
in houses of ill repute.” 








We do not wonder that there is indignation in Hawaii 
over a decision of the arbitrary refusal by a ruling of 
Secretary Wilson to allow certain American citizens 
born in Hawaii to visit the United States. The reason is 
that their parents are of Japanese birth, while they are 
American-born. They ought to be allowed the same 
rights as other American citizens, and the prohibition 
should be referred to the Supreme Court for reversal. 








The bishops of the Church of England have decided 
to retain the word “obey” in the marriage vows of the 
bride. That’s easy, but are they going to enforce it? 
If that duty is imposed upon the husband, is he still 
allowed by English to use “a stick no thicker than 
his thumb,” or is he expected to adopt the more modern 
but still not altogether successful method of forcible 
feeding? 























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















The bill to repeal 
the exemption of our 
coastwise shipping 
from the payment of Panama Canal 
tolls has been reported in the House, 
and a copy of it has been introduced 
in the Senate. Action upon it will be 
taken in the House within a few 
days, and the passage of it by a ma- 
jority exceeding 100 is predicted. In 
a minority report from the House 
committee the assertion is made that 
the proposed repeal would compel 
our Government to pay tolls on bat- 
tleships and revenue cutters. Chair- 
man Adamson says this is not true. 
He also points out that the tolls, if 
paid, would be received by the Gov- 
ernment itself, and that the transac- 
tion would be like transferring 
money from one pocket to another. 
Some interest has been shown in 
the testimony of a lobbyist named 
De Knight before a Senate commit- 
tee. He said he had been retained by 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Com- 
pany to work for exemption, and had 
received a fee of $1000. Rear Admiral 
Bowles (retired), president of the 
company, says that the man was em- 
ployed not with reference to exemp- 
tion, but in relation to the proposed 
control of Canal shipping by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
James Brown Scott, secretary of the 
Carnegie Endowment for the Promo- 
tion of International Peace, testified 
that he had distributed, under the 
frank of Senator Root, 715,000 copies 
of the Senator’s speech against ex- 
emption. More than a million copies 
of a pamphlet opposing exemption 
had also been distributed, as the in- 
stitution desired to smooth out inter- 
national misunderstandings. He de- 
nied that it had sought to promote an 
Anglo-American alliance. This was 
in reply to an assertion recently made 
by Senator O’Gorman. : 


Panama Tolls 


Ambassador Page, in 
London, on the 11th, 
at the annual dinner 
of the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce, made an address which 
has been sharply criticised by Sena- 
tor Chamberlain, who promptly of- 
fered in the Senate a resolution call- 
ing upon the State Department for a 
copy of it, with explanations. The 
resolution was adopted, and Secre- 
tary Bryan cabled for the desired 
copy. The original press report was 
brief. Mr. Page afterward said that 
the Daily Telegraph’s report was 
the most accurate one that had 


Ambassador 
Page’s Speech 


been published. We quote from it the 
essential points: 


He would not say that the United 
States had constructed the Panama 
Canal for the British people, but it 
added greatly to the pleasure of build- 
ing it that the British people would 
make the most profit out of it. He could 
say a similar thing about the recent 
lowering of the American tariff. It was 
not lowered in order to please the 
British people, but because it was con- 
sidered economically sound. Neverthe- 
less, it added to the pleasure of doing to 
it when he reflected that America would 
thereby receive more trade from this 
country. He wished to correct an im- 
ression about the attitude of the 

nited States concerning British in- 
vestments in states of Central America 
with volcanic tendencies. It was not the 
business of the United States to put 
any let or hindrance upon any invest- 





THE WEEK IN CONGRESS 


Debate on the Agricultural and 
— of Columbia appropriation 
ills. 


Alaska Railroad bill past and 
signed. 

On Mr. Tillman’s motion, smok- 
ing in Senate executive sessions 
was forbidden. 

Immigration bill reported in the 
Senate with literacy test retained. 

The Senate called upon the State 
a ng for a copy of Ambas- 
sador Page’s speech about the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Charges against Justice Wright, 
of the District of Columbia, dis- 
missed by House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

House Labor Committee ordered 
a favorablé report on the bill ex- 
cluding imported goods which are 
= J product of convict or pauper 
abor. 


Favorable report ordered on bill 
for the conservation of radium- 
bearing ores, which are to be re- 
served for the Government. 

Ways and Means Committee gave 
a hearing on the bill to tax coupons 
used in the retail tobacco trade. 

Committee hearing on the fixing 
of retail prices by manufacturers 
and wholesalers. 

Vice-President Marshall re- 
proved Senator Bristow for saying 
or intimating that Senator Smith 
would oppose any legislation for 
the benefit of the people and 
against a corporation. 

House Rules Committee gave a 
hearing on wheat exchanges. 

Among the other subjects con- 
sidered by committees were the fol- 
lowing: 

The trust bills. 

Rural credits. 

Cost of living in Washington. 

Arbitration treaties. 

Child labor. 











ments anywhere in the world, provided 
only that the investments were not 
made so that they took the country 
with them. The Monroe Doctrine meant 
only that no European government 
should gain any more land in the New 
World. 

Objection to this definition of the 
Monroe Doctrine has been made, and 
especially to another version in 
which Mr. Page was reported as say- 
ing that the United States “would 
prefer” that no additional territory 
should be gained. Mr. Page accepts 
this version, but says he spoke in a 
semi-humorous way, and had already 
said distinctly that the United States 
would object to or forbid such ac- 
quisition of territory. Senator Cham- 
berlain says that if Mr. Page’s lips 
cannot be sealed he should be re- 
called at once, but the incident ap- 
pears to have caused no disturbance 
at the White House. 


. ‘ President Wilson 
Alaska’s Railroad .ioned the Alaska 
Bill Signed = Railroad bill with 
two pens, one of gold and the other 
of silver, in the presence of Secretary 
Lane and a group of senators and 
representatives and members of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce. “I 
want to say,” he said, “how sincere is 
my gratification on account of the 
completion of this measure and its 
successful passage. I feel that we 
have at last reached out the hand of 
real helpfulness and brotherhood to 
Alaska. This is a consummation that 
I have been hoping might arrive in 
my Administration, and that it has 
come so soon is to me very delight- 
ful.” 


An attempt will be made to gather 
the working forces this year. A map 
showing the various routes and the 
conditions affecting each of them 
will be studied by the President, to 
whom a very broad grant of author- 
ity is given. The Government’s aim, 
Secretary Lane says, will be not 
merely to construct a railroad from 
the sea to the interior, but to select 
a route that will develop both the 
agricultural and the mineral re- 
sources of the country, “so that we 
may have a road that will tap large 
coal fields and have other freight to 
carry.” 

The Administration bill for leasing 
coal lands in Alaska has been re- 
ported favorably in the House. It 
was drafted in conference by Secre- 
tary Lane, the directors of the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines, and the chairmen of six Con- 
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From the New York World 
CAUGHT IN THE ACT 


gressional committees. The secretary 
is authorized to lease coal lands in 
blocks of forty acres or multiples 
thereof, up to 2560 acres. He is to fix 
the royalty, which must not be less 
than two cents a ton. 


The new tariff 
law, enacted last 
year, provided 
that there should be a discount of 
five per cent of the duties if the im- 
ported goods were brought to this 
country in American ships, or ships 
admitted to registration under the 
laws of the United States. It also said 
that nothing in this provision “shall 
be so construed as to abrogate or in 
any manner impair or affect the pro- 
visions” of any existing treaty. This 
part of the tariff law has not been 
enforced. Guided by an opinion from 
the Attorney-General, the Treasury 
Department ruled that the discount 
could not be given “without impair- 
ing the stipulations of existing trea- 
ties,” and that for this reason the 
discount provision was “inoperative.” 
Importers who demanded the dis- 
count and could not get it made for- 
mal protest, and there were argu- 
ments before the Board of General 
Appraisers. 

This board has now decided by 
unanimous vote that the importers 
are entitled to the discount, on goods 
brought in American ships, but that 
it should not be given when the goods 
come in the ships of countries with 
which we have commercial treaties. 
The claim had been made that goods 


The Five Per Cent 
Tariff Discount 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S POLICIES WITH REGARD TO PANAMA TOLLS AND MEXICO PLEASE THE CARTOONISTS 


brought in such ships were entitled 
to the discount, because of the “most 
favored nation” clause in the treaty 
agreements. 

An appeal will be taken by the Gov- 
ernment and also by the importers 
whose claim related to foreign ships. 
It is expected that the case will go 
to the Supreme Court. This will cause 
delay. If the board’s decision is sus- 
tained, at least a dozen foreign na- 
tions will protest, asserting that the 
treaties have been violated. And this 
is the opinion of our own Treasury 
Department and Department of Jus- 
tice. 


A wireless message 
from Huerta, order- 
ing his forces at 
Torreon to take the offensive, was in- 
tercepted by Villa at Chihuahua on 
the 15th. Villa’s army of about 
10,000 men had already begun to 
move southward. He was to have 
60 cannon and as many machine 
guns. At various points north, west 
or east of Torreon were other bodies 
of rebel troops, in all about 8,000 
men, and the city was almost sur- 
rounded by them. Villa expected to 
overcome the Federal forces in a 
decisive battle, and then to go to the 
capital. On the 12th, Carranza, with 
900 men, began a leisurely march 
from the vicinity of Nogales to Chi- 
huahua, giving two weeks to a jour- 
ney that could be made in six days. 

An intimate friend of Villa in 
Chihuahua says that the bandit gen- 
eral intends to be the next President 


Villa’s Army 
Goes Southward 


of Mexico, “despite all reports to the 
contrary.” It is evident that Car- 
ranza, “the supreme civil chief,” has 
avoided Villa. A Mexican, who is a 
banker in New Mexico testifying 
before a committee in Washington 
last week, said that Carranza would 
not dare to sleep in the same room 
with his military leader. This man’s 
cousin, J. J. Baca, was thrown 
into prison in Juarez because Villa 
did not like the hat he wore. While 
in custody he heard Gustave Bauch 
taken from an adjoining cell and 
shot. 

With the battle at Torreon draw- 
ing near, the rebels in the vicinity 
of Tampico are preparing to attack 
that city. A rebel movement against 
the great power plant of Necaxa has 
been checked. It appears that no foe 
of Huerta has yet learned what could 
be accomplished by cutting the trans- 
mission cables at some point in the 
line 110 miles long, from Necaxa to 
the capital. Part of the Federal gar- 
rison at Iojutla (in Morelos) muti- 
nied last week, killed the commander 
and joined a group of Zapatists, but 
in a short time they were captured 
and hanged. . 


There was a sense 
of relief in Wash- 
ington when it be- 
came known that Clemente Vergara’s 
body had been reclaimed by his 
friends, and not by Texas Rangers. 
But Governor Colquitt, in public ad- 
dresses, has continued to defy the 
Washington authorities and _ to 
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threaten invasion. Partly on this 
account two additional regiments of 
infantry have been sent to the bor- 
der, where the entire force is now 
18,000 men. Nothing has been done 
by the commission appointed by Car- 
ranza- to examine the body of Ben- 
ton. Apparently trustworthy reports 
from the Mexican capital say that 
the body was never taken to the Chi- 
huahua cemetery, but was cremated 
in Juarez by Villa, after he had con- 
cealed it for several days. Secretary 
Bryan has repeated his demand to 
Huerta for the punishment of the 
men who murdered Vergara. Habeas 
corpus proceedings have been begun, 
in the interest of the Huerta Gov- 
ernment, to procure the release of 
the 3,000 Federal soldiers held in 
custody by our Government at Fort 
Bliss, near E] Paso. 

Replying to a message from Sec- 
retary Bryan, Carranza recedes, in 
part, from his original position 
(taken in the Benton case), and con- 
sents to accept, under certain con- 
ditions, our Government as the au- 
thorized representative of a foreign 
nation. Huerta’s Minister of Finance 
has dissuaded him from creating a 
Government bank for the issue of 
large quantities of paper currency, 
but the Cabinet is divided on this 
question. 


Having discovered 
frauds exceeding $1,- 
000,000 in the manage- 
ment of Cuba’s national lottery, 
President Menocal will send to Con- 
gress a message asking that the lot- 
tery be supprest or that new laws 
for the control of it be enacted. The 
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ANOTHER WHITE HOUSE BRIDE 
Miss Eleanor Randolph Wilson is twenty-four, 
a good horsewoman, fond of dancing and inter- 
ested in amateur dramatics. The date of the 
wedding has not been announced 
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THE INVENTOR OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
FILM 


The Rev. Hannibal Goodwin, an Episcopalian 
clergyman in Newark until his death in 1900, 
whose widow and daughter, eighty-six and sixty 
years old, benefit by a decision of the United 
States Circuit Court upholding the patent claims 
of the Goodwin Film and Camera Company, 
now controlled by the Ansco Company. Mr. 
win applied for a patent in 1887, but did 
not receive it until 1898. Meanwhile the East- 
man Kodak Company had begun to manufac- 
ture the films. Royalties on all the films sold be- 
tween 1898 and September 13, 1915, when_ the 
patent expires, may now be exacted 


beneficiaries of the frauds are men 
who formerly held prominent offices 
in connection with the lottery. It is 
understood that the President would 
be glad to see the lottery abolished. 
But it yields a large revenue to the 
Government, and for this reason as 
well as on account of its popularity, 
Congress, it is said, will preserve it. 

D. Fernandez, representing Porto 
Rico’s House of Delegates, told a 
Senate Committee in Washington 
last week that the United States 
District Court in Porto Rico ought 
to be abolished. He presented a mes- 
sage to that effect from the island’s 
Bar Association. The court’s integ- 
rity was not questioned, but the 
judges, he said, had no knowledge of 
local laws and customs, could not 
understand translated testimony and 
were wholly out of sympathy with 
the people. 


The_ revolutionists in 
Ecuador appear to have 
been beaten. Their leader, 
Colonel Concha, and his forces evac- 
uated the port and city of Esmeral- 
das, being unable to defend it 
against President Plaza’s army. It is 
reported that the revolutionist junta 
has dissolved,: for lack of funds. 

Owing, probably, to a rigid cen- 
sorship there is very little news 
from Brazil. Martial law has been 
proclaimed in the State of Ceara, as 
well as in Rio de Janeiro, and the 


South 
America 


Federal army is preparing to attack 
the rebels at a point a few miles 
from Fortaleza, the capital of that 
state. 


Jim Larkin’s strike has had 
one good effect. It started 
an investigation into the 
conditions which generated such an 
army of industrial insurgents. The 
Dublin Housing Committee reports 
an appalling condition of-affairs both 
from the sanitary’ and moral point 
of view and blames: the municipal 
corporation for it. Nearly 28,000 
people are reported living in dwell- 
ings unfit for human §habitation. 
Many of the tenements and some 
of the worst. are owned by aldermen. 
The corporation has failed to.enforce 
the sanitary regulation and has 
shown favoritism in the matter of 
rebates. The Irish Times summar- 
izes the conclusions of the commit- 
tee in these words: 


Dublin 
Slums 


Nearly a third of our population so 
lives that from dawn to dark and from 
dark to dawn it is without cleanliness, 
privacy, or self-respect. The sanitary 
conditions are revolting; even the ordi- 
nary standards of savage morality can 
hardly be maintained. To condemn a 
young child to an upbringing in the 
Dublin slums is to condemn it to physi- 
cal degradation and to an appalling 
precocity in vice. 


The Housing Committee believes 
that the corporation by its failure to 
enforce the laws is responsible for 
the influx of rural labor into the city 
and the consequent debasing of 
wages below a decent standard of 
life. It recommends to the corporation 
to undertake a building program that 
will provide each working class fam- 
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TO MARRY MISS ELEANOR WILSON 
William G. McAdoo has been a member of the 
President’s official family as Secretary of the 
Treasury since the formation of the Cabinet. 
The engagement was announced on March 13 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF THE DEPORTED 


The nine strikers who were arrested under martial law and shipped off to London by the South African Government were received with great 
enthusiasm by the British Labor party and given a dinner in the Parliament Building. In Hyde Park they addressed a large crowd of sympathizers, 
who past resolutions denouncing the South African Government for the high-handed measures used in suppressing the strike. But since the acts 
of Premier Botha and General Smuts were subsequently approved by the South African Parliament by a large majority it is hard to see what the 


ily with a self-contained dwelling of 
sufficient size to prevent overcrowd- 
ing and admit of the separation of 
the sexes. To accomplish this at least 
14,000 new houses will be required. 


The English suffragets in 
Suffraget in pursuance of their 
Outrages policy of making as much 
disturbance as possible without im- 
periling life have turned their atten- 
tion to historic monuments and 
works of art. A militant known in 
the police records as “May Richard- 
son” slashed the Rokeby Venus with 
a hatchet which she had con- 
cealed in her muff, inflicting irre- 
parable damage to the canvas. This 
painting is one of the most famous 
in the National Gallery of London, 
as it is the only work of the 
kind done by Velasquez and was 
saved a few years ago from falling 
into the hands of an American col- 
lector by its purchase with $225,000 
raised by public subscription. The 
painting could probably have been 
sold for much more than that, but the 
seven cuts in the back and shoulders 
of the Venus have materially re- 
duced its value. The National Gallery 
has been closed and also the Wallace 
collection, the Kensington Museum, 
Hampton Court and other public 
buildings which are the chief attrac- 
tion of London to many American 
tourists. 

Miss Richardson is an old offen- 
der. When arraigned in the Bow 
street police court she defied the 
Government, saying: “Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, the Home Secretary, 
turned the criminal code into a comic 
valentine. This is the tenth time I 
have been before a magistrate this 
year. He cannot coerce me and can- 
not force me to serve a sentence. He 


has ° 


British Government can do about it 


can only repeat the farce of releas- 
ing me.” She declared that her pur- 
pose was “to destroy the picture of 
the most beautiful woman in myth- 
ology as a protest against the Gov- 
ernment for destroying Mrs. Emme- 
line Pankhurst, the most beautiful 
character in modern history.” 

Mrs. Pankhurst had been arrested 
the night before because she had 
threatened to force an audience with 
the King, but she went on a hunger 
strike as soon as she was taken to 
Holloway jail, and was released four 
days later. Sylvia Pankhurst got out 
at the same time by the same 
method. The “cat and mouse” policy 
of the Home Secretary is manifestly 
a failure and he is not able to pro- 
tect public property or even his own 
house. In spite of a police guard 
about Mr. McKenna’s home six suf- 
fragets arriving in a taxicab early in 

















From the New York Tribune 


THE BACKHAND BLOW 
It damages the suffrage cause more than Venus 


the morning smashed all the win- 
dows on the ground floor with leaded 
clubs, The pavilion of a tennis club 
at Birmingham was burnt by the 
“arson squad” and a bomb was ex- 
ploded in St. John’s Church, West- 
minster, after the congregation had 
left, and several stained glass win- 
dows were shattered. 


The question of whether 
the Swedish army and 
navy shall be largely in- 
creased is now before the people. 
The Riksdag was dissolved on March 
5 as soon as the new premier, Dr. 
Hammarskjéld, had formulated his 
proposals for strengthening the na- 
tional defense. These involve the ex- 
tension of the period of compulsory 
military service to 340 days, divided 
into four periods; the first of 250 
days from November to July will 
permit of the return of agricultural 
laborers for harvest. The other 
terms of service are of thirty days 
apiece. For the navy there will be 
two new divisions of four ships each, 
carrying heavy guns, but light of 
draft so as to navigate coastal 
waters. It is also proposed to build 
sixteen destroyers as well as sub- 
marines and torpedo boats. The ex- 
pense of the increased armament will 
be met by a special tax which will 
fall most heavily on the larger for- 
tunes and incomes. There will be no 
resort to a foreign loan. The neces- 
sary increase of taxation will amount 
to $27,500,000 a year or about $5 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. 

The King openly favors this ambi- 
tious program and in his address to 
the thousands of peasants who gath- 
ered at Stockholm to petition for 
more efficient measures of defense, 
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he did not hesitate to oppose the 
more moderate increase advocated 
by his own ministers. Because of 
this public affront the Liberal cabi- 
net resigned and the Conservatives 
were called upon to assume the Gov- 
ernment. King Gustav protests, how- 
ever, that he has acted in a perfectly 
constitutional manner and that he 
never had any aspiration for per- 
sonal royal power. 

Nevertheless his attitude and ac- 
tivity have aroused antagonism 
against him on the part of the Lib- 
erals and Socialists which will be a 
factor in the coming electoral cam- 
paign. There is even talk of a repub- 
lic, altho the pamphlets advocating it 
have been supprest. The anti-royalist 
feeling has been increased by the 
common belief, which has found ex- 
pression even in the editorial col- 
umns of the Swedish newspaper, 
that the Princess Marie Pavlovna, 
cousin of the Czar and wife of 
Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, had been 
betraying military secrets to the 
Russian embassy at Stockholm. The 
supposed intermediary, Baron Feo- 
dor Assanovitch, attaché of the Rus- 
sian embassy, was suddenly recalled 
by request of the Swedish Govern- 
ment, and the Prince and Princess 
separated. 


The Russian A! the neighbors _of 
War-Clougd Russia are becoming 

alarmed over her mili- 
tary activity and the belligerent tone 
of her press. The alarm of Sweden is 
based upon the belief that Russia, 
shut out now from an ice-free port 
on the Pacific by the loss of Port 
Arthur to the Japanese, is turning 
her attention to the Scandinavian 
peninsula in the hope of better suc- 
cess on the Atlantic side. Finland, 
which was wrested by Russia from 
Sweden a hundred years ago, has 
been regarded on account of its 
autonomous position as a sort of 
buffer-state but Sweden is losing 
that protection now that Finland has 
become practically a Russian prov- 
ince. Some 55,000 Russian troops, in- 
cluding Don Cossacks are now under 
arms in Finland, and the Russian 
fleet could easily throw a force 
across the Gulf of Bothnia. A new 
strategic railroad under the direct 
control of the Russian War Office is 
being constructed thru Finland 
toward the Swedish frontier. It is 
also regarded as suspicious that 
25,000 pairs of skis have been re- 
cently imported into Russia from 
Finland. These would be very neces- 
sary for troops attempting to invade 
Sweden from the north. 

The cases of Russian espionage 
discovered in Sweden have been par- 
alleled in Denmark, Austria and 
Germany, and the new railroads in 


Poland are thought to be as much 
dictated by miltary reasons as that 
of Finland. The announcement that 
Russia is about to expend over 
$50,000,000 in a test mobilization on 
the Austrian frontier is looked upon 
as a direct threat and some of the 
Austrian and German papers are 
calling for an immediate war to 
check Russian aggression before the 
burden of protection against her be- 
comes too great. Austria-Hungary 
cannot long continue to maintain an 
army of 600,000 men and Germany, 
which recently resorted to an extra 
tax of $250,000,000 for increase of 
armanent, is now talking of expend- 
ing $125,000,000 more. 

Count Serge Witte, former pre- 
mier and head of the Russian dele- 
gation at Portsmouth, has declared 
in an interview that “Only the first 
act of the Balkan affair has been 
played. The present intermission 
may last for years or perhaps only 
for months.” Other prophets, less 
cautious, predict the coming conflict 
between the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente as due in 1917. There 
are many predictions that Sweden 
and perhaps the other Scandinavian 
countries will on account of their 
fear of Russia soon join the Triple 
Alliance. 

A secret meeting was held in St. 
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THE KING OF ALBANIA 
William of Wied has arrived in his kingdom 
and donned his new uniform as head of the 
Albanian army. The Epirotes are quite indif- 
ferent to king and uniform alike, and have 
declared their independence 


Petersburg on March 14, at which 
sixty-five members of the Duma 
were invited to meet with the Pre- 
mier, and the Ministers of War, 
Finance and Foreign Affairs to con- 
sider the crisis. It is reported that 
Premier Goremykin explained the ne- 
cessity of an immediate and immense 
increase in the military force of the 
country and that an extra expendi- 
ture of $250,000,000 will be made 
during the next three years. The 
standing army will be increased by 
450,000 men, which will make a total 
of 1,700,000 under arms and ready 
for action. 


The Epirus refuses to 
The Ulster come under the domina- 
of Albania tion of the new Alban- 
ian Government except on condition 
of keeping a local autonomy that 
amounts virtually to independence. 
The Powers in conceding to Greece 
the Aegean islands with the excep- 
tion of Imbros, Tenedos and Castel- 
lorizzo stipulated the withdrawal of 
the Greek troops from southern Al- 
bania. To this the Greek premier, 
Mr. Venizelos, consented, but at the 
same time requested that the pow- 
ers safeguard the Greek schools, 
churches and population of the an- 
nexed territory. 

This, however, is not regarded by 
the Epirotes of southern Albania as 
sufficient protection and they have 
declared their independence. Three 
thousand assembled outside the town 
of Argyrocastro and resolved to die 
rather than submit to the yoke of an 
alien and barbarous people. The 
resolutions echo the dying words of 
the martyred patriot of the Epirus, 
“To die for liberty is a pleasure, not 
a pain,” and if the Epirotes of today 
have inherited the spirit of Marco 
Bozzaris the new ruler of Albania 
may find it a difficult task to master 
them. The Epirotes and other Greeks 
living in the territory assigned to 
Albania number about 140,000. 

The leader of the movement is 
Christaki Zographos, a former Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs and Gover- 
nor-General of the Epirus. He is ne- 
gotiating directly with the powers to 
secure permanent autonomy and the 
temporary protection of the inter- 
national forces after the with- 
drawal of the Greek troops. It would 
seem, however, that the Albanians 
were more in need of protection 
from the Greek troops for they have 
looted and burnt the villages they 
have evacuated. P. B. Kennedy, of 
Durazzo, reports that 4000 refugees 
have been left homeless and desti- 
tute by the ravages of the Greek sol- 
diers and he asks for contributions 
from America to relieve the suffer- 
ing to be sent to W. W. Peet, Bible 
House, Constantinople. 











LABOR—THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BY WILLIAM B. WILSON 


ABOR is the staff of life, be- 
} cause without it we should be 

unable to earn or produce our 
daily bread. Labor, individually, is 
the prevailing instinct of every nor- 
mal human being, but altho we un- 
derstand it in its individual relation, 
there is no doubt but that collectively 
it has been misunderstood. Labor— 
meaning the mass of wage-earning 
producers everywhere in 


SECRETARY OF LABOR 


world. The world, outside of what 
elements it contained at the time of 
man’s creation, is as old as labor be- 
cause labor has made it what it is 
today. Were it not for the product 
of labor the earth would be unrecog- 
nizable and, to most of us, would 
prove an unattractive place for liv- 
ing purposes unless we proceeded at 
once to make use of our creative fac- 


Capital is inanimate, in that it stands 
for the assets and wealth that can 
centralize the product of labor, then 
it can deal only with such product 
of labor. 

It so happens, unfortunately, that 
employers who act collectively thru 
their agents in hiring wage-earners 
are often averse to dealing with the 
agents of wage-earners who collect- 
ively offer their services. 





the world—has always 
fallen short of achieving 
its proper, righteous place 
in our economic scheme of 
things. It has been often 
overpraised and _ over- 
admired, but  oftener 
sneered at and scorned. 
This strange, almost in- 
comprehensible antago- 
nism has often arisen 
from what is generally 
termed labor’s§ enemy, 
Capital, but I believe I 
am safe in saying that 
public opinion has been 
equally culpable. When 
we speak of labor, the or- 
dinary human mind at 
once pictures an unde- 
fined condition that must 
be regarded as a menace 
because it touches us at 
our most sensitive point 
—our purse, all the while 
unaware or willfully blind 
to the fact that without 
labor life would soon 
cease. 

There is a sharp differ- 
ence, howcver, between 








They desire to contract 
with wage-earners indi- 
vidually. It is upon this 
point that labor disputes 
frequently spring up and 
become acute. Employers 
act collectively thru their 
own chosen agents—cor- 
poration managers,. fac- 
tory or mine superintend- 
ents or foremen, labor 
brokers or the like—who, 
in hiring laborers, repre- 
sent collective financial in- 
terests, It is obvious that 
this method of employ- 
ment, generally necessary 
for success in modern in- 
dustry, may give to em- 
ployers great contractual 
advantages over wage- 
earners. Unless wage- 
earners also act collective- 
ly thru their own agents, 
they are often at a prac- 
tical disadvantage. 
Whenever employers ac- 
cord to workmen practical 
recognition of the right 
of collective bargaining 








labor and the product of 
labor. The terms are far 
from synonymous. We often speak of 
labor when in reality we mean the 
product of labor. One is animate and 
the other is inanimate. Labor cannot 
produce anything except inanimate 
objects, altho it enables humanity to 
live longer and, correspondingly, to 
perpetuate itself. When we speak of 
labor we mean, in reality, the hun- 
dreds and the millions of individu- 
als who, each in his way, form the 
sine qua non of industry. Tho labor 
is an entity it cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as individual, because 
each producer occupies his own 
niche, and we can dispense with him 
only so long as there is another to 
take his place. Altho no one man is 
indispensable, so far as the world’s 
progress goes, he is yet necessary, 
and if we fail to have him—the exist- 
ence of the unemployed is an in- 
stance—we shall feel it. 

Labor, of course, is as old as the 
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ulties to give us our comforts. We 
should all be actuated by the common 
impulse of producing for ourselves 
everything we required, or of pro- 
ducing a surplus for others who were 
in the meantime producing necessary 
things that we could not make our- 
selves. From this condition there 
arose exchange and thence commerce 
and finally, by manipulation, the 
great division into Capital and 
Labor. Setting aside the vicissitudes 
encountered by both wings since the 
development of our present system, 
we find that today there does not 
exist that harmony that should exist 
between them. If Capital is animate, 
then it should deal with Labor, like- 
wise animate; in other words, if the 
men who have undertaken to central- 
ize certain products act as individu- 
als, they cannot avoid personal con- 
tact with the men who have united 
in the mass known as labor. But if 


which they themselves ex- 
ercize, fair relations are 
maintained, altho even 
under such conditions, it is true, un- 
happy disputes arise. Whether the 
bargaining be collective or individual, 
a conflict of interests may tempt 
either party to make exactions which 
the other cannot concede. If employ- 
ers yielded to every demand of 
wage-earners, their business would 
be wrecked; if wage-earners always 
accepted the terms that employers 
offer, they would suffer great injus- 
tice. In any circumstances, differ- 
ences must be expected to arise. In 
such cases the Department of Labor, 
thru public agents experienced in 
controversies of like character, 
might possibly find a common ground 
for agreements which the disputants, 
in their eagerness for advantage or 
in the heat of their controversy, had 
overlooked. Amicable settlements be- 
tween the parties themselves with- 
out mediation are manifestly first in 
the order of preference. Mediation 
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comes next, arbitration third. But 
any of the three is preferable to 
strikes or lockouts. 


HE first of the disputes to be 

settled by mediation was between 
the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad Company on the one 
side and its clerks—members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks—on 
the other. The conferences lasted 
about eight days. In three days the 
Department of Labor successfully 
restored cordial relations between the 
Erie Forge Company and its em- 
ployees. A strike had begun before 
the president of the company knew it 
was brewing or suspected any griev- 
ances. The dispute was caused by 
friction between wage-earners and 
foremen, the resulting strike being 
apparently due to the fact that no 
contractual arrangement of a respon- 
sible kind existed with the employer, 
under which friction might be abat- 
ed and grievances adjusted before a 
strike had excited hot blood. An 
agreement guarding against such 
contingencies in the future was the 
principal characteristic of the settle- 
ment secured. A strike or lockout in 
the shops of the Philadelphia and 
Reading and the Lehigh Valley rail- 
roads, in progress since the fall of 
1912, was ended by a satisfactory 
agreement signed at Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, July 12, 1913, by the gen- 
eral managers of the company, the 
representative of the International 
Association of Car Workers, the 
Pennsylvania Commissioner. of La- 
bor, and the Commissioner of Concili- 
ation of the Federal Department, 
altho subsequently unexpected fric- 
tion arose which delayed final set- 
tlement. Other cases successfully me- 
diated were those of the Reading 
Hardware Company, the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad shops, the Western 
Maryland railroad shops, the Chicago 
and Alton railroad shops, the Indian- 
apolis street car strike, and the In- 
dianapolis Teamsters’ strike. Media- 
tions were rejected by many, how- 
ever, due in some cases to the uncon- 
ciliatory disposition of the interests 
involved. The iron molders’ strike at 
Erie, Pennsylvania, affords a minor 
instance of refusal to accept media- 
tion. The efforts of this department 
were discouraged at the Becker and 
Sturtevant factories near Boston; 
by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of America; the Pére Mar- 
quette railroad, in the coal-mine 
strike in southern Colorado and in 
the copper-mine district in northern 
Michigan. 

The Calumet strike—as well as 
others of this type—call for seri- 
ous consideration because of the 
wide and unwarranted use of fire- 


arms. This use of firearms has. es- 
tablished a species of private war- 
fare. Groups of men on both sides, 
without military or police authority 
for it, have used such arms with 
fatal effect. These weapons and am- 
munition have doubtless been pro- 
cured thru interstate commerce; and 
many of the armed men are said to 
have been imported into the troubled 
zones from other states thru a busi- 
ness concern engaged commercially 
in supplying corporations across 
state lines with an armed and 
trained private soldiery running into 
hundreds and even thousands. In 
view of these facts I hope that Con- 
gress will take action within its con- 
stitutional limitations to regulate 
this business in the interest of public 
peace and order. That this be done 
is not a new suggestion. It was made 
in connection with labor troubles at 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, twenty- 
one years ago. A summary of the 
circumstances described in the ma- 
jority report of the House committee 
makes it appear that the conditions 
now prevalent in this particular are 
much the same as those at that time. 
Then the minority report said, in 
part, that “the evil, serious as it is, 
is one over which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction or con- 
trol. It is a matter wholly within the 
reserved powers of the state; and if 
the people in the exercize of their 
local sovereignty fail to protect them- 
selves, no duty or _ responsibility 
whatever can attach to the general 
government.” 

It would not seem, in my opinion, 
however, to be so clear at this day 
as it appeared to the members of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives twenty-one years 
ago, that Congress has no constitu- 
tional authority over this subject in 
its interstate characteristics. The 
view appears no longer to prevail in 
congressional legislation that inter- 
state commerce relates to traffic in 
commodities only. As its powers with 
reference to interstate commerce are 
recognized by Congress in the so- 
called “white slave” legislation, 
there would seem to be no reason now 
why the transportation of private 
troops or private police or armed 
guards or armed mobs, whether by 
employers or strikers, should not be 
regarded as coming fully within the 
scope of congressional authority 
over interstate commerce. The evil is 
still great enough to demand such 
congressional legislation as may be 
constitutional, and I have commend- 
ed the subject to Congress for con- 
sideration. 

Certainly the use of guerrilla tac- 
tics in strikes must be discouraged. 
In the absence of remedial legisla- 


tion there remains nothing to be 
done except for the Department of 
Labor to continue adjusting labor 
disputes in the most peaceful and 
least expensive manner possible. It 
has already been demonstrated that 
such disputes can be settled to the 
profit of all interests whenever both 
sides are fairly disposed to corapro- 
mise. A 
NFORTUNATELY, in some 
quarters there has been a ten- 
dency to criticize the Department of 
Labor as in sympathy with the wage- 
earners and antagonistic to the em- 
ployers. This implication is absurd. 
There is no authority in the organic 
act establishing the Department of 
Labor to foster, promote, or develop 
for wage-earners any special privi- 
leges; but the inference is irresisti- 
ble that Congress did intend to con- 
serve their just interests by means 
of an executive department especially 
devoted to their welfare. Nor is there 
any implication that the wage-earn- 
ers in whose behalf the Department 
of Labor was created consist of such 
only as are associated together in 
labor unions. It was created in the 
interest of the welfare of all wage- 
earners of the United States; wheth- 
er organized or unorganized. Inas- 
much, however, as it is ordinarily 
thru organization that the many in 
any class or of any interest can be- 
come articulate with reference .to 
their common. needs and aspirations, 
the Department of Labor is usually 
under the necessity of turning to the 
labor organizations that exist and 
such as may come into existence for 
definite and trustworthy advice on 
the sentiments of the wage-earning 
classes, regarding their common wel- 
fare. Freely as conferences with un- 
organized wage-earners are wel- 
comed, official intercourse with indi- 
viduals as such has practical limits 
which organization alone can remove. 
Yet similar relations with em- 
ployers and their organizations to 
the extent to which they themselves 
permit are likewise a duty of the de- 
partment. In other words, our official 
attitude is not exclusive; it must not 
be. In the execution of this lofty pur- 
pose, the element of fairness to every 
interest is of equal importance. We 
have made fairness between wage- 
earner and wage-earner, between 
wage-earner and employer, between 
employer and employer, and between 
each and the public as a whole the 
supreme motive and purpose of the 
department’s activities. In improv- 
ing working conditions, promoting 
the welfare of wage-earners, and ad- 
vancing their opportunities for 
profitable employment, we have been 
moved so to do in harmony with the 
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welfare of all industrial classes and 
all legitimate interests, and by meth- 
ods tending to foster industrial peace 
thru progressively nearer realiza- 
tions of the highest ideals of indus- 
trial justice. 

Human ingenuity has solved the 
problem of production. There is 
no longer any fear that the world 
will not be able to produce all that is 
necessary for the welfare and the 
comfort of all the people who are 
able and willing to work mentally or 
physically. The economic problem we 
now have to solve is the equitable dis- 
tribution of the wealth which the 
physical and mental labor of man has 


produced. No one, yet, has found a 
solution of the problem. When our 
Socialist friends lay down as a prem- 
ise for their line of reasoning “that 
every man is entitled to the full so- 
cial equivalent of what his labor pro- 
duces,” few, if any, men will contest 
the point. But how is the full social 
equivalent to be determined and who 
is to determine it? The Socialists 
contend that the only way in which a 
man can secure the full social equiva- 
lent of what his labor produces is for 
the people collectively to own all the 
means of production, distribution 
and exchange; but even if the people 
owned collectively the machinery by 


which production, distribution and 
exchange are conducted, the problem 
of what is the full social equivalent 
of what a man’s labor produces 
would still remain. The problem is 
one that the Socialists have not 
solved, and until they do they cannot 
lay claim to having discovered a 
method by which the problem of dis- ~ 
tribution can be carried out. 

In the meantime, however, every 
producer occupies an enviable place 
because he carries out, in his way, 
the preordained order of things and 
yet retains his individuality, his in- 
itiative and his independence. 

Washington 


A WOMAN VS. THE GRAY WOLVES IN CHICAGO 


A CHALLENGE TO THE “BATH HOUSE” MACHINE 
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“BATH HOUSE JOHN” COUGHLIN 
The First Ward may keep him in office after 
April 4—if it prefers this type of alderman 


EA and wafers and moving 
| pictures have become the 
weapons of political heelers in 
Chicago’s notorious First Ward. 
And the battle to be waged there on 
election day—April 4—is between 
Alderman “Bath house John” Cough- 
lin and his first woman opponent, 
Miss Marion Drake, aldermanic can- 
didate of the Progressive party. 
Heretofore the elections in Chica- 
go’s First Ward have been one-sided 
affairs. The closely organized Demo- 
cratic machine, controlled by “the 
bath house” and Alderman “Hinky 
Dink” Kenna has mowed down op- 
position without trouble. Times have 
changed, however, since women were 
given the ballot in Illinois, and at 
present theré is being waged in the 
ward, which includes not only the 
loop business district and a section 


given over to the homes of a number 
of the city’s elite and wealthy, but 
the “red light” and Chinatown dis- 
tricts, one of the most strenuous po- 
litical wars ever staged in the city. 

Miss Drake, while the Progressive 
party candidate, has the forces of 
the Chicago Woman’s Club, the suf- 
frage clubs and the various reform 
organizations enlisted beneath her 
banner. Her headquarters is in a 
store building in the heart of the old 
“red light” district. Like a finished 
politician her first work has been 
organization and two score of dis- 
trict clubs have sprung up to support 
her. 

Miss Drake is a formidable foe. 
She is far from being inexperienced 
in organization work. She has the 
straightforward and direct person- 
ality that years of legal training and 
experience have given her. A law 
school graduate, in business life she 
is a court reporter. When there was 
little or no suffrage sentiment among 
the women in Chicago, she formed 
the Cook County Suffrage Alliance, 
which she ably directed until it be- 
came one of the organizations to be 
reckoned with. She also heads the 
suffrage committee of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club and is secretary of 
the Chicago Progressive Club. 

As a politician Miss Drake’s creed 
is simple and direct. 

“To be an honest alderman is all 
that I can give to Chicago,” she says. 
“Women cannot meet the old poli- 
ticians on their own ground because 
that is diametrically opposed to 
everything that women are working 
for. I want to give the city a clean 
record if elected. 

“We are not fighting the saloons. 
We are fighting commercialized vice 
and all that it implies. We are seek- 
ing to regulate conditions which have 
made the First Ward notorious. 


IN THE FIRST WARD 

















MISS MARION DRAKE 


She is giving the machine a fight of an un- 
precedented variety. She believes that woman’s 
place is in the thick of political battles 


“Several big political lessons have 
been driven home to me already. The 
most patent observation is that wom- 
en will not vote for a woman candi- 
date merely because she is of their 
sex. Those who are looking for civic 
betterment cannot drape a few po- 
litical clothes and a spring hat on a 
woman and expect her to win with- 
out massing behind her all the legiti- 
mate election machinery that men 
and women can command.” (Miss 
Drake has plenty of machinery.) 

“Women must be something more 
than a negative force in politics if 
they are to achieve the end sought 
in giving them the ballot—a higher 
grade of government. My personal 
judgment is that the sooner they get 
into every campaign primary and 
election the sooner we shall see the 
improvements devoutly desired.” 














FRANK J. GODODNOW: AN EFFICIENT SCHOLAR 


BY MUNROE SMITH, LL.D. 


PROFESSOR OF ROMAN LAW AND COMPARATIVE JURISPRUDENCE IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


now of Columbia University to 
™the presidency of Johns Hopkins 
‘University, recent as well as earlier 
precedents have been followed. In the 
American college of the older type it 
was a matter of course that the presi- 
dent should have served as a profes- 
sor, and in most instances he went 
on teaching. In the modern American 
university, with its nu- 


|: calling Prof. Frank J. Good- 


many students to research in these 
fields. Not a few of these hold chairs 
in American colleges and universi- 
ties. When the American Political 
Science Association was formed, he 
was chosen as its first president, and 
among its other officers were sev- 
eral of his former students. He has 
published a number of books on mu- 
nicipal, state and national adminis- 


come a Columbia professor, he was 
obliged, for the protection of family 
interests, to take an active part in 
the management of a large manufac- 
turing concern. In his special field of 
study, he has supplemented his read- 
ing by observation in extended for- 
eign travel and by expert service in 
governmental commissions. He was 
a member of a New York City char- 
ter commission, and he 





merous schools and its 
complex administrative 
problems, it has long been 
perceived that, if the 
manifold duties of the 
president are to be dis- 
charged sufficiently, he 
must be a man of affairs, 
possessing many of the 
qualities required for the 
direction of great indus- 
trial or commercial enter- 
prises. In not a few in- 
stances university presi- 
dents have been sought 
outside the universities. 
Some of these have ren- 
dered useful service, but 
at the outset, at least, 
they were seriously han- 
dicapped by unfamiliarity 
with academic conditions 
and problems. In recent 
years, however, it is gen- 
erally recognized that 
men of the highest admin- 
istrative capacity may 
readily be found among 
university professors. In 
the development of the 
American university the 
teaching force is made up 
of very different elements 








served later on a commis- 
sion to study the conges- 
tion of our city popula- 
tion, He spent a year in 
Washington as a member 
of President Taft’s Com- 
mission on Economy and 
Efficiency. During the 
past year he has been act- 
ing as legal adviser to the 
Chinese Government. A 
proposed constitution for 
the Chinese Republic, 
drawn up by him, was 
published in English and 
in Chinese last autumn, 
and a number of memo- 
rials, prepared at the re- 
quest of President Yuan, 
have been widely distrib- 
uted thruout the country. 
President Yuan’s decision 
to release him from 
further service, in order 
that he might accept the 
call to Johns Hopkins, 
was reached with reluc- 
tance and only after sev- 
eral weeks’ delay. 

In the special field of 
university administration 
Mr. Goodnow has had no 
little experience. At Uo- 








from those that consti- 
tuted the traditional col- 
lege faculty. The pro- 
fessor who still figures in 
popular literature and lingers on the 
stage represents a tyne now almost 
extinct; the dreamy and unpractical 
scholar has been replaced, particu- 
larly in the faculties charged with 
technical, professional and graduate 
instruction and research, by men who 
are both scholarly and practical. 

Mr. Goodnow comes of New Eng- 
land stock. He was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, and was educated at Am- 
herst College, Columbia University, 
the Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques in Paris and the University of 
Berlin. He has been and is primarily 
a teacher and writer. Altho he has 
only just completed his fifty-fifth 
year, he has for thirty years taught 
American and European public law in 
Columbia University and has trained 
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FRANK J. GOODNOW 
President-elect of Johns Hopkins University 


tration. Several of these broke new 
ground—new at least to Anglo- 
American lawyers—and in some of 
them Mr. Goodnow went back of the 
law to study the political and social 
factors by which law is molded, nota- 
bly in his Politics and Administra- 
tion (1900) and in his Social Reform 
and the Constitution (1911). 
Practical experience has _ been 
gained in many fields. After gradua- 
tion from Amherst College and be- 
fore entering the Columbia Law 
School he spent a year in a New 
York broker’s office. After the com- 
pletion of the law course, and before 
going to Europe for further study, 
he learned something of the practise 
of the law in Judge Dillon’s office. 
Some years later, after he had be- 


lumbia he has repeatedly 
served on important com- 
mittees; he has been for 
a number of years a mem- 
ber of the University Council and of 
its Executive Committee; and he was 
for a time acting dean of his faculty. 

Of strong physique, he has main- 
tained his health under exacting du- 
ties by a liberal allowance of out- 
door life, golf and motoring being 
his favorite recreations. He has al- 
ways possest an unusual capacity for 
sustained mental labor. He works 
easily. His mind goes quickly to the 
core of a problem, and his tentative 
conclusions are usually corroborated 
by more deliberate consideration. 
In forming his judgments he is ex- 
ceptionally independent of prevailing 
currents of opinion; in stating them 
he is fearless but not aggressive. In 
his special field of politics, he has 
always distrusted theories and gen- 
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eral principles: to quote a favorite 
phrase of his, he always wishes to 
“get down to brass tacks.” Trans- 
lated from the language of engineer- 
ing draftsmanship into that of so- 
cial science, this phrase of course 
means that in his mind the utility of 
any political or legal institution or 
device depends on tradition, environ- 
ment, economic development and 
other varying factors. At Columbia 
he has always approached educa- 
tional problems in the same spirit; 
and it may be assumed that his atti- 
tude will be opportunistic in his new 
field of academic work. 

Hise personal qualities have won 
him many friends. No Columbia pro- 


fessor is more generally liked or 
more highly esteemed by his col- 
leagues, and his withdrawal from 
Columbia has aroused keen regret. 
Johns Hopkins University has al- 
ways stood for education of the high- 
est grade and quality, but its devel- 
opment has been regrettably im- 
peded by inadequate resources. For 
the fullest success of President Good- 
now’s administration it is essential 
that new and large endowments be 
obtained; and in the interest of 
higher education in the United 
States, and particularly in the South, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
necessary funds will be provided. 
New York City 


THE INCREASE IN SUICIDES 


HE Spectator, the weekly in- 

\ surance journal of New York 

has in a_ recent number 
a discussion of the statistics of 
suicide for the last twenty years, 
which presents some rather startling 
figures on an important sociological 
problem. Ordinarily it is presumed 
that it is, as a rule, those who are 
miserable, in physical suffering; and 
especially under the stress of poverty, 
who take their own lives. As:a mat- 
ter of fact, the suicides come much 
more frequently from the’ better-to- 
do classes, and not infrequently 
among those who have a considerable 
amount of money standing in their 
name at the time when they consider 
that they cannot stand the world 
longer. 

As of course is well known, the 
suicide rate has been constantly go- 
ing up during the past half century, 
and its increase is particularly note- 
worthy during the last twenty-five 
years. The statistics for twenty 
years as published by the Spectator 
are indeed startling. In 100 Amer- 
ican cities, containing a population 
of about 14,000,000 in 1893, there 
were about 2100 suicides. In 1903, 
the populations of the cities taken 
being in round numbers about 
18,000,000, there were some 3500 
suicides. In 1912, the population now 
considered being over 23,000,000, 
there were almost 4400 suicides. An 
increase of less than three-fourths in 
population has considerably more 
than doubled the suicide mortality. 

It is at times when those with 
melancholy tendencies find them- 
selves out of sympathy with those 
around them, and compare their own 
unhappiness as it has become exag- 
gerated by brooding over it with 
what they consider the happiness of 
those around them that suicide is 
likely to take place. It is most fre- 
quent in the temperate zone, where 


the extremes of temperature do not 
inflict so much suffering, and it is 
much more frequent in the pleasure 
loving cities than in the quiet, peace- 
able tho monotonous country. Cali- 
fornian cities, tho the state is noted 
for its equable, pleasant climate, has 
the worst suicide rate. San Fran- 
cisco, which has not nearly so many 
great variations of temperature as 
many other cities of the country, and 
which is often spoken of as the most 
joyous of our American cities, has 
the highest suicide rate of all, and is 
followed by San Diego and Sacra- 
mento, and these by Los Angeles and 
Oakland, with only Hoboken and 
St. Louis in between. 

It is said, however, that imme- 
diately after the earthquake at San 
Francisco—tho just before that the 
city had enjoyed the same bad emi- 
nence of the highest suicide rate as 
now—there were no _ self-murders 
for many weeks. This is what might 
be expected, for when everybody is 
suffering together there is appar- 
ently much less temptation to com- 
mit suicide than at other times. A 
declaration of war usually brings 
down the suicide rate in a country. 
On the other hand, a financial panic 
always increases it. A great many 
people suffer from the panic, but a 
certain comparatively small number 
have to go into bankruptcy or pro- 
claim their failure in business, and 
it is the comparison of their situa- 
tion with others that leads to unfor- 
tunate results. Hence the truth of 
the expression that “the curve of 
suicide frequency and the curve of 
business failures have a definite re- 
lation to each other.” Our highest 
suicide rate in the last twenty years, 
21.8 per 100,000 of population, came 
in 1908, the year after the panic. In 
1909, when business difficulties were 
still causing many failures, the rate 
was 21. It has been dropping since 


then and will probably continue to 
do so until there is another business 
crisis. In 1904, when the number of 
failures was large, there having been 
many business disturbances in 1903, 
the suicide rate for the first time in 
our history went beyond 20 per 
100,000. A knowledge of these facts 
will help in indicating when special 
care is needed. 


A GREAT LAKE OF SODA 


HE spectacular rivalry of the 

Leblanc and Solvay soda pro- 

cesses has just been eclipsed 
by the development of an enormous 
lake of natural soda in British East 
Africa. The deposit is almost inex- 
haustible and is to be had for the 
digging. Lake Magadi is really not a 
lake at all, but a solid chunk of soda 
crystals covered with a little water 
in the short rainy season. This water 
is so slight in amount as not to in- 
terfere with the successful working 
of the deposit. In fact natives have 
dug out the soda for years without 
respect to the season and, curiously, 
they use it as a washing soda. 

A promising feature of the lake is 
its habit of slowly filling up all holes 
with soda deposited from the strong 
liquors so that the same spots may 
be reworked many times. A rough 
examination showed that the soda 
cake is at least nine feet thick, prob- 
ably more, and with its thirty square 
miles of area must show fully 200,- 
000,000 tons in plain sight. 

A company capitalized at $5,000,- 
000 was formed in 1910 to exploit 
Magadi Lake and at once began to 
build a 100-mile railway to reach the 
Uganda Railroad. Difficulties due to 
climate and topography of the coun- 
try were very great, but this branch 
was finally completed in May, 1913, 
and now the soda can be taken di- 
rectly to tidewater at Kilindi Har- 
bor. The Uganda Railroad will have 
to make special preparations to han- 
dle the heavy traffic from the lake, 
as it is already badly congested. The 
company expects to ship 1000 tons 
daily and has arranged to build a 
plant at the lake to prepare the soda 
properly for the market. The lake 
now looks like a block of pink marble 
colored by some impurities, probably 
jon, which must be removed. It 
may be that the large amount of 
water chemically combined in the 
solid crystals will be removed by 
drying in order to save freight rates. 

India and the Far East will doubt- 
less take most of the output, so that 
the competing Leblanc and Solvay 
processes will still be needed for the 
rest of the world. Half of the soda 
from Lake Magadi will be used in 
refining petroleum and the rest in 
soap making and other industries. 
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FARMING SLIPPERY CROPS 


N these days when the scale of 
[ivi of the.middle classes as 

well as of the upper classes is 
increasing, and especially the de- 
mand for delectable food is becom- 
ing greater, there is always some en- 
terprizing person who will devise 
methods of furnishing the markets 
with the tempting edibles which the 
public seek. A Dane, Mr. Nielson, has 
recently hit upon a unique and simple 
method of maintaining an eel farm. 

A portion of a fjord in Zeeland, in 
northern Denmark, was cut off from 
the main body of water by dykes. It 
was the intention of those interested 
in the project to drain this area for 
agricultural purposes. But this 
scheme was shortly abandoned as 
unprofitable and the lake was then 
taken up by Mr. Nielson. The lake is 
300 acres in extent with a depth of 
water of about 2 feet. At the time 
the experiment was commenced there 
was already established in the lake a 
small number of eels. 

The mature eels produce their 
young in the waters of the Atlan- 
tic. Early in life the elvers work 
their way inland in search of fresh 
water. Upon the first appearance 
of the wanderers in the fjord in 
Zeeland a crate filled with water 
weeds is placed just out- 


sides. The day before a supply of 
eels is wanted for market salt water 
is pumped into the lake at both ends 
of the box by means of a windmill. 
At nightfall the box is lowered into 
the lake and the flow of water con- 
tinued, but now the troughs are so 
placed that the water enters the box 
at the top of the trap and flows out 
thru the holes. The mature eels, in 
their eagerness to find salt water, 
enter the nets thru the large holes 
and are thus made prisoners. The 
undersized eels which inadvertently 
enter the box can make their escape 
thru the small holes. The work of 
capturing both elvers and eels in 
considerable quantities can be ac- 
complished by one man with the aid 
of the windmill and the natural im- 
pulses of the eels. 


R. S. D. 


OLLER Skates Delivery. 
Rm: if you please, is the 

newest form of postal facility. 
The idea originated with Fred Haley, 
foreman of the checking department 
of the Chicago post office, and proved 
such an instantaneous success that 
Postmaster Campbell not only gave 
it his official sanction as a permanent 
part of the regular Chicago mail de- 
livery system, but has made it the 


subject of a special report to Post- 
master General Burleson at Wash- 
ington. 

This scheme was first tried in the 
check room of the Chicago post office. 
This room, in the basement, has a 
300-foot clear stretch of smooth, con- 
crete floor space. There are 1400 car- 
riers’ lockers in this part of the of- 
fice, and it was found that the clerks 
in charge of checking uniforms did 
the work by use of the roller skates 
in one-fourth the time it took to walk 
back and forth. Later the experiment 
was applied to the carrying of pack- 
ages from one part of the building to 
another, and finally to the delivery of 
parcel post packages on the outside. 
This last feature has not yet had a 
fair test on account of the congested 
condition of the streets and sidewalks 
during the holiday season, but it is 
believed by Postmaster Campbell 
that it will work successfully under 
normal conditions. 


A RECORD OF FAMILY TRAITS 
O the historian, the eugenist 

i or the inquiring individual 
of neither of these profes- 

sions, a list of ancestral names with 
date of birth, marriage and death 
(such as the genealogist is often sat- 


isfied with) seems all too meager. 
The student of hereditary 





side the sluiceway to the 
eel farm. From an open- 
ing in the sluice fresh 
water from the lake is al- 
lowed to pour thru the 
box. The  unsuspicious 
elvers make their way in- 
to the weeds in the crate, 
which at intervals is 
hoisted from the water 
and shaken over a fine 
meshed net. 

The method of captur- 
ing the mature eels is 
quite as simple as is that 
of capturing the elvers. 
Advantage is taken of the 
instinct of the adults to 
seek salt water during the 
spawning season. A box 
about twelve feet long is 
suspended from a frame- 
work of poles erected in 
the lake. In the sides of 
the box, at regular inter- 
vals, are*holes nine inches 
square to which are fas- 
tened, on the inner side, 
ordinary eel nets. Besides 
these large holes there are 
numerous small holes. On 
top of the box and com- 
municating with it is 
placed a ‘smaller box with 








traits wants to know 
more. What did these an- 
cestors do? What did they 
enjoy or dislike? In what 
ways were they efficient 
or defective? Which 
strains contributed most 
to the being you or I find 
ourselves to be? 

To fill the needs of such 
inquirers as well as ta 
gain material for study 
the Eugenics Record Of- 
fice, Cold Spring Harbor, 
New York, has issued a 
schedule of several pages 
entitled Record of Family 
Traits. This schedule con-, 
tains not only spaces for 
recording the results of 
one’s findings, but sugges- 
tions in regard to the 
facts which one may prof- 
itably seek to record. The 
filling out of such a chart 
requires time, care, re- 
flection and _ inquiry 
among one’s kin, especial- 
ly among. one’s aged rela- 
tives. This Family Trait 
Schedule is furnished in 
duplicate to any one who 
will fill out one copy as 
faithfully and fully as pos- 








an opening in the top and 
a slide door in one of the 


ROLLER SKATING IN OFFICIAL CIRCLES 


Postmaster Campbell and a clerk in the Chicago post office 


sible and return it to the 
Eugenics Record Office. 











THE STELLAR UNIVERSE—HAD IT A CAUSE? 


WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—FIFTH PAPER 


myself unable to discover in ether, 

the one all-pervading substance 
out of which apparently all things are 
made, any sure evidence that it has 
a Creator, that it is not self-existent, 
as eternal as the God of religion 
whom we have been taught to look 
upon as the Source and Creator of 
all things. I now turn to ask of this 
material world on which we live, and 
of the worlds which astronomy tells 
of, whether they had a beginning 
and a cause. Is it true that “the un- 
devout astronomer is mad”? We must 
consider the material universe as we 
know it, in its masses and in its 
molecular constitution. What has 
such matter to tell us of its self- 
existence or its contingency? 

And, first, we find matter massed 
into huge planets like our earth, or 
into vaster suns and stars. If they 
are self-existent and eternal they 
must carry the evidence thereof. 
They must show no time-limit of ex- 
istence, and they must show uni- 
versality in space; for what is self- 
existent by its own necessity, must 
exhibit that necessity always and 
everywhere. It cannot be necessary in 


|: the previous article I found 


one part of space and unnecessary in 
another part of space. It must fill all 
space as does the ether as far as we 
know; and equally it must compre- 
hend all time—otherwise it has a 
cause; it cannot happen by chance, 
out of nothing. 


MATTER—NOT EVERYWHERE 


That planets and suns do not fill 
all space is the fact. Matter is not 
everywhere, unless ether is matter. 
The suns and planets are separated 
from each other by vast interspaces, 
so that their own bulk, big as it is, 
is inconsiderable as compared with 
the vacancies between them. So dis- 
tant is the nearest star to us that its 
point of light can be enlarged by no 
telescope. Matter at its best fills, or 
appears to fill only limited spaces like 
that occupied by our earth or our 
sun, spaces where are aggregated 
rocks, earth, air, vapors, but outside 
of them in spaces immeasurably 
greater is nothing, nothing except 
as ether is something. If matter ex- 
ists necessarily there could be no 
vacant spaces. It would exist every- 
where the same. Instead of that it ex- 
ists exceptionally. It therefore exists 

















THE GREAT NEBULA IN ORION 


“Two approaching dead stars . 


. . happen to come within the reach of each other’s attraction, 
and meet with a velocity of four hundred miles a second 


- breaking off portions of each 


which burst out into the most intense heat and dissolve in fiery vapor” 
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contingently, not necessarily. For ex- 
isting as we see it, it must have had 
a beginning, a cause outside of itself. 


MATTER—NOT ETERNAL 


That is proof sufficient, so far as 
space is concerned; but, for fuller 
consideration of the great question, 
let us also ask what are the facts 
accessible to us as to the existence of 
the universe of matter in time. Can 
we assert or deny that it has always 
existed in time? This question does 
not allow a short answer, as does the 
question as to the necessary exist- 
ence of matter in space; for the fact 
that matter does evidently not exist 
universally in space is itself conclu- 
sive of its contingency. 

We see the heavenly bodies in two 
states, one intensely heated and emit- 
ting light like the sun and stars, the 
other not luminous, refrigerated, 
like our earth and moon. We know 
that the earth was once a molten 
mass like the sun; but it has cooled 
down unmeasured ages ago, tho still 
heated to its center. We know that 
the larger planets, like Jupiter and 
Saturn, have not yet cooled down so 
completely as has the earth, and are 


‘surrounded by a thick envelope of 


vapor which does not allow their 
solid surface to be seen. When we 
turn to the stars we find that they 
appear, so far as we can see them, to 
be in the same condition as the sun, 
molten masses of fire. But they are 
not all in quite the same condition; 
some are larger than others, some 
hotter than others, showing different 
stages of condition, as proved by the 
spectroscope. Then there are in the 
heavenly spaces invisible stars or 
planets which have cooled down, like 
our earth, till they cease to be lumi- 
nous. We know it because we have 
variable stars, whose light is tem- 
porarily obscured, as if by some in- 
tervening lesser planet or companion 
star that has ceased to emit light. 
That there are such we know further 
from the occasional appearance of 
temporary new stars. They are ex- 


‘plained by the coming of two invisi- 


ble stars, or one of them invisible, 
together, drawn by their mutual at- 
traction. Their collision raises them 
to enormous heat, and they become 
visible. The conclusion is, that in the 
stellar universe there are stars of all 
stages of condition; multitudes that 
are like our sun, hotter or not so hot, 
some of lesser heat and dimmer light, 
some quite extinct as luminous stars, 
and for aught we know there are 
dead suns more numerous, perhaps 
vastly more numerous than the mol- 
ten, visible suns. This much is clear, 





























Photograph by Professor £. &. barnard, Yerkes Observatory 


In the midst of the star-clouds is this ‘‘black hole,” 


A “COAL SACK” IN THE MILKY WAY 


where the strongest telescopes can find no star. These vast areas of nothing “beyond the loom 


of the last lone star” suggest that matter does not exist everywhere, does not exist necessarily, and must have had a beginning 


that the suns, as we know them, have 
a temporary existence. They Have 
had a beginning in time as stars in 
their present condition of visibility 
or invisibility. For each one is giving 
off heat comstantly and receiving 
none, or next to none, from other 
stars. Our sun is cooling down, and 
in the course of time must itself be- 
come a dead sun, as invisible from 
the possible inhabitants of the plan- 
etary system of Sirius, if such there 
will be, as is the earth. And the same 
is true of Sirius and every other star 
in the heavens. Every one must have 
had a beginning as a star, because 
the process of cooling is not com- 
pleted, and the past eternity of time 
is sufficient to have completed it if 
it had had no beginning. The stars, 
as stars, are contingent in time, as 
well as in space. 


ARE THE STARS RE-CREATED? 


But this does not quite settle the 
question, for the fact that we actu- 
ally see before us new stars appear- 
ing in the heavens is evidence that a 
dead star may be revived, and renew, 
like the phenix, its existence. If once 
or twice in a century we see such a 
tremendous creation in the heavens, 
we do not know but that in uncounted 
past eons every star we see was thus 
created, every star suddenly bursting 
into flame, and then in the process 
of ages cooling its heat, dimming its 
fire, until it again becomes invisible 
and dead, awaiting its turn in a fresh 
collision to repeat the course of his- 
tory from secular heat to secular 
cold. This at least we are sure of, 
that every star we see, which has 
not yet finished its course and be- 
come invisible, has had its begin- 
ning as such a star in a definite past 
time, for it has not yet completed 
its range of progressive relapse. 


Such is the case with our sun, with 
every star. The mathematician can 
calculate from the present heat of 
the sun and the rate at which it 
loses heat, how long it will be before 
it becomes extinct, and so for any 
other star if he can know its condi- 
tions. Each star is on its way to a 
state which it has not yet reached, 
but which it would have reached if 
it had existed from eternity. A mul- 
titude of stars have, in all probabil- 
ity reached that stage, and, to our 
eye become extinct. All had their be- 
ginning; none are eternal. 


IS THE STELLAR SYSTEM ETERNAL? 


But we may ask, if the ‘separate 
staus have each had a beginning in 
time, is that true of the system of 
stars as a whole? May it not have 
been repeatedly and perpetually re- 
newing itself? This requires consid- 
eration. 

I have spoken of the stellar sys- 
tem as single and unitary, after the 
hitherto usual manner among as- 
tronomers. Lord Herschel knew that 
stars were in motion, and he con- 
ceived them as all revolving, like our 
planets, about a common center 
‘which might be in the constellation 
of Hercules. But at present the most 
advanced students of the starry 
heavens find hot one, but two sys- 
tems of stars, moving in different di- 
rections, coming out of different por- 
tions of space, and now entangled 
together. The stars in the Milky 
Way belong to one system that has 
younger stars, showing helium 
lines, while the other system is older. 
This gives us a different and start- 
ling view of the universe, With such 
diverse movements in the two sys- 
tems there is danger, such as there 
was not before, of the approach of 
one star to another, as the course of 


a star in one system might approach 
the course of a star in another. This 
explains the genesis of new stars, 
and provides a way for the regener- 
ation of exhausted stars and the 
continuance of the systems with 
their light and heat. The two ap- 
proaching dead stars, that have in 
the course of countless ages lost 
their heat and are thus invisible, 
happen to come within the reach of 
each other’s attraction, and meet 
with a velocity of four hundred 
miles a second; but having each 
their own proper motion. they may 
not meet head on, but graze each 
other, breaking off portions of each 
which burst out into the most in- 
tense heat and dissolve in fiery 
vapor, forming a new star; while 
the main portions of the twe are 
likely to fly away on their altered 
courses, losing their velocity by the 
backward pull of attraction, and are 
lost in space, while the nova, first 
expanding into a nebula, then loses 
its light and ultimately disappears 
te sight. Thus we seem to see new 
stars produced, and such may be 
conceived to be the cosmic origin 
and course of all the stars that we 
see move thru the sky. But, even so, 
it does not seem likely that our uni- 
verse of visible stars could indefin- 
itely reproduce itself; only a small 
fraction of stars approaching would 
actually collide. The comets do not 
fall into the sun, but diverge and 
go on. So most stars visible and 
heated would escape each other and 
continue to give out their heat and 
ultimately become extinct. That this 
has not yet occurred seems to be 
some proof that the stellar system, 
or systems, had a beginning. 

But there is a yet more serious 
point of view. If there are two sys- 
tems of stars, as Kapteyn and Pro- 
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fessor Boss tell us, then the universe 
is not unitary but dual, The two sys- 
tems can hardly: be conceived as 
coming into existence together, out 
of any necessary inherent force— 
each had a beginning, and a differ- 
ent contingent occasion of begin- 
ning, whatever we may call the 
source. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF A DUAL SYSTEM 


These two streams, or systems, of 
stars, we are told, are of different 
ages—one has newer stars than the 
other, has stars with helium lines, 
while the other has none. Its stars 
have not thru countless ages been 
regenerated whether by collision or 
by the absorption of nebular matter, 
or whatever the original world-stuff 
may have been. If one is older than 
the other, and is further along in the 
line of extinction, they had each a 
beginning at different times, and a 
separate contingent source of begin- 
nirtg, whatever we may call that 
source. Nor does it make any differ- 
ence if we coyceive of an infinite 
number of such systems far beyond 
our ken, for they exist separately, 
out of forces acting individually and 
not universally, and so not of neces- 
sity but contingently. And contin- 
gency means some exterior force, 
directing, controlling, whether we 
call it God or not. 

I think that the nature and direc- 
tion of movement of 


then, they are moving directly thru 
space and not in an orbit, they must 
have past thru billions and billions 
of miles of space, and that affords 
likely proof that ether is infinite in 
space, for the strain of ether is sup- 
posed to be the source of all force. 
Another conclusion is that a swarm 
of stars not moving in orbits must 
even by slight attraction be gradu- 
ally drawn together, and in time 
will, unless they have diverse veloci- 
ties so that they will separate from 
each other, be brought to a common 
center. But this has not yet hap- 
pened. The fact that they are still 
separate while still retained in their 
swarms, and are not yet drawn into 
one mass, is evidence that our stellar 
universe has not existed from all 
eternity, but had a beginning in time 
as well as a limit in space, and so is 
not eternal and self-existent, but had 
a cause, outside of itself. 

This indication is from the side of 
motion. We may consider it some- 
what further from the side of heat. 


THE DISSIPATION OF HEAT 


It is the nature of all other forms 
of energy to be transformed, under 
the well known laws of the conserva- 
tion of energy, one into another and 
without loss. But when any other 
form of energy is transformed into 
heat, it can then be dissipated and 
lost. Thus a hot body is constantly 


giving out heat, whether a candle or 
a sun. Its heat radiates into space,, 
and may be captured by some body' 
which it meets, or it may be lost Be- 
cause it meets no object to absorb it. 
Thus the earth and other planets in- 
tercept a little of the heat radiated 
by the sun, but most of it passes into 
space and is dissipated and lost. 
Equally every star possesses its in- 
dividual quantum of total force, or’ 
energy, of which one part is its 
proper motion in space, say a dozen 
or more miles in a second; the other 
is its heat. Its heat is being con- 
stantly dissipated; it passes off into 
space, and at last will leave the star 
in the condition of absolute cold, 
possest of no force except its mo- 
tion in space. 

Thus the total amount of energy 
in the stellar universe represented 
by heat is certainly being dissipated, 
and if not regenerated in some way 
will be finally exhausted. The uni- 
verse will run down; the stars will 
all be dead stars. But, as this has 
not yet happened, it must follow that 
the universe had a beginning in time, 
and therefore some cause for its be- 
ginning. 


CAN THIS ENERGY BE RESTORED? 


One way, however, in which it 
might occur to us to escape this con- 
clusion is, as already indicated, by 
the generation of fresh force by the 
attraction of two ap- 





the stars in the two 
swarms has a bearing on 
our subject. It was con- 
jectured by astronomers, 
before the existence of 
two separate streams of 
stars was known, that 
they had all their orbits, 
and were revolving 
about a common center. 
That does not now seem 
probable, and the fact 
of the two swarms com- 
ing together seems to 
negative it. At their 
enormous distances 
gravitation could hardly 
hold them to a common 
orbit; and a common 
orbit of all the stars 
would prevent collision. 
The moon is held to the 
earth by a force equal 
to a steel cable fifteen or 
twenty miles in diame- 
ter; but attraction di- 
minishes as the square 
of the distance, and the 
attraction of one star to 
another and to their com- 
mon center would be in- 
significant as compared 








proaching and colliding 
bodies. But this raises 
the question whether 
there is in the case of 
such attraction any real 
addition to the total en- 
ergy of the universe. 
Does it contradict the 
law of the conservation 
of energy? From any 
source, like the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, can 
dissipated energy be re- 
stored? 

The’ attraction of 
gravitation is the great- 
est of all the mysteries 
of physics. We call it 
gravitation, but giving 
it a name does not ex- 
plain why an apple falls 
to the ground. We know 
of no explanation. We 
only know that it does 
fall to the ground, and 
that in every fraction of 
an instant in its fall it 
gets an increment of its 
force and velocity. The 
earth does not touch it; 
nothing does touch it 
except air and _ ether. 








with their enormous pro- 
jectile momentum. If, 


THE ANDROMEDA NEBULA 


“There are stars of all stages of condition; multitudes that are like our 
sun, some of lesser heat and dimmer light, some quite extinct’ 


Something must move it 
that touches it, but it 
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is not air that does it, for it falls 
faster in a vacuum where there is no 
air, only ether. It seems to follow 
that ether moves it, either pulls it 
or pushes it, but why or how we do 
not know. I suppose that ether is the 
great storehouse of energy which 
supports the whole universe. I sup- 
pose that when an apple falls to the 
ground, ether moves it, or ether- 
strains, like the strain of a rubber 
band, pull or push it; that when the 
moon or earth is held down to its or- 
bit ether-strains do it. And I do not 
see that this force has come thru any 
transformation of any previous 
force. We speak of potential energy, 
which is simply the expression for 
the amount of attraction which 
would draw an apple downward if it 
were free to fall from the tree. It is 
measured by what we call weight, 
and its amount depends on its dis- 
tance from the attracting body. 

Now a great gain in kinetic en- 
ergy is acquired when two stars 
moving at the rate of ten or twenty 
miles a second approach each other 
until their velocity is increased to 
perhaps four hundred miles a sec- 
ond; and I cannot see that any corre- 
sponding amount of energy has been 
lost to balance it. It would seem that 
this new energy has been provided 
out of the inexhaustible source of all 
energy, the force within the ether. 
And this new energy of motion is be- 
ing transferred by the collision of 
two stars into vast amounts of heat. 
This added energy thus created 
might in a measure balance the total 
energy lust by the dissipation of 
heat; and in this way the argument 
for a beginning in time might be 
more or less invalidated. Yet it is 
not, clear that the constant loss of 
heat would or could be thus balanced 
and restored. The countless stars are 
siiving out heat constantly, while the 
cases of new stars are not only few 
and rare, but so far as we have re- 
corded them they are temporary. 
They soon fade away. They seem to 
have added little to the sum of en- 
ergy in the universe during their 
brief existence, while the loss of 
energy by the dissipation of heat 
is constant and enormous, 

In another way we could imagine a 
condition in which dissipated heat 
would be restored. If we could think 
of ether as limited in space, and its 
limits a sharp wall, then dissipated 
heat might be reflected back again; 
yet even so only an infinitesimal por- 
tion of it would be caught by the 
stars, and that heat of a low degree, 
unless we were to conceive of the 
dead stars as so numerous as to fill 
the whole sky. This is so improbable, 
and so destitute of evidence that we 
may dismiss it from consideration. 


Even so the heat restored would 


leave the stars still invisible and 
dead, and would only increase the 
argument for the final extinction of 
the stars yet visible to us. 

Thus the conclusion derived from 
as wide a study of the evidence as 
our present knowledge of the stellar 
universe yields to us, would make it 
appear pretty clearly that this uni- 
verse must finally expend its energy 
and run down like a clock. The fact 
that, notwithstanding all changes 
and renewals, it has not yet run 


down, is evidence that this universe 
had a beginning in time, and there- 
fore had a cause for beginning, a 
great Cause outside of itself, some 
such cause as we have been in the 
habit of conceiving under the word 
God. The conditions of time equally 
with those of space indicate that the 
stellar universe does not exist by any 
inherent necessity of its being. It is 
limited in space, and it appears to be 
equally limited in time. It is finite, 
contingent, conditioned, had a _ be- 
ginning and a Cause. 


THE RESURRECTION OF KOREA 
BY FRANK HERRON SMITH 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH IN CHINZEI COLLEGE, 


OME time ago “The Passing of 
S: Korea” may have been a 
suitable theme. But not now. 
Today the age-old silence and calm 
of the Hermit Kingdom are broken 
by the shrill whistles of locomotives 
rushing well-equipped trains over 
the X-shaped system of railroads 
that center in Seoul and branch out 
over the country: The innocent-eyed 
people, in their absurd wide cotton 
bloomers and big umbrella-like hats, 
step aside with uncharacteristic 
sprightliness at the honk-honk of the 
automobiles speeding along the high- 
way. Seoul of today has twenty- 
eight broad new streets, making all 
parts of the city easily accessible. 
The greatest improvements have 
been made in administration, bank- 
ing and commerce, civil engineering 
enterprises, communications, agri- 
culture and forestry, sanitation and 
education. The Korean is having his 
financial sense developed. Formerly 
prone to borrow at the least encour- 
agement, he is now learning from 
banks and postoffice savings depart- 
ments to save. The people are begin- 
ning to show a bent toward industry. 
In the old days there was no induce- 
ment for them to make more than a 
bare living, since greedy officials al- 
ways appropriated the surplus. Un- 
der the new regime, by means of 
agricultural schools, model agricul- 
tural and industrial farms, cotton 
planting stations, seedling stations 
and sericulture stations the farmers 
are being assisted to raise more and 
better crops. Fruit does especially 
well in Korea and already one may 
secure apples, grapes and pears in 
great quantities. The increase in the 
rice crop is about twenty-five per 
cent a year, wheat and barley forty 
per cent, native cotton eighty-seven 
per cent, and upland cotton (Amer- 
ican) two hundred per cent! The 
area of cultivated Iand is increasing 


NAGASAKI, JAPAN 

at the rate of about fifteen per cent 
a year. On the other hand it is be 
noted that the total of cultivated 
land is less than one-eighth of the 
total area of the country. 

Epidemics of cholera, smallpox, 
dysentery and diphtheria formerly 
swept the country regularly. Strict 
quarantine has. changed all this. 
Wherever smallpox appears compul- 
sory vaccination is enforced. In 1911 
alone nearly three million people 
were vaccinated. Garbage boxes are 
everywhere and sanitary regulations 
are strictly enforced. 

The beginnings of a strong edu- 
cational system appear in the two 
hundred schools of the country with 
their three hundred Japanese and 
seven hundred Korean teachers and 
over twenty-five thousand students. 
Agricultural, commercial and indus- 
trial schools of low grade are main- 
tained in many places and about six- 
teen hundred students are in train- 
ing for practical work in life. In 
Seoul a small college and a medical 
training school are growing steadily. 

The Japanese are not trying to ex- 
ploit Korea. It has been made a part 
of their empire and they will de- 
v lop it, As the Korean shakes off 
his perennial sloth and accepts the 
opportunities offered, he will take 
his own place in this new and great 
Far Eastern empire. The Scotch are 
still Scotch and the Welsh are still 
Welsh, but they are all proud of 
their common citizenship and each is 
making his own contribution to 
Great Britain. So the Korean by 
merging with the Japanese will find 
his best independence. By being a 
real Japanese he will become a 
greater Korean. The Japanese are 
entering Korea at the rate of forty 
thousand a year and the ratio is con- 
stantly increasing. Every figure in 
the increase means one more active 
factor in the transforming of Korea. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH THAT SPANS TWENTY CENTURIES—POMPEII FROM AN AIRSHIP 


Run a knife blade across a whole city below the level of the roofs, lift off the top slice, and photograph what is left from an airship. The result 
will be a unique revelation of the fabric of the city—its streets and open places, its landmarks and public buildings, its private houses to the very 
core. This is one of a set of photographs made from an Italian military balloon and published in L’Jlustration. Such views have never been 

before. It shows the southwestern quarter of the city with the large buildings grouped about the Forum (the large rectangle). At the head of 
the Forum (which ran northwest and southeast) is the Temple of Jupiter. East of this (to the right) stands the macellum, or meat market, with 
a circular colonnade at its center, next to that the Sanctuary of the Lares of the city, then the Temple of Vespasian (or Mercury), then the large 
building erected by a priestess named Eumachia, the use of which is unknown, and just at the corner of the Forum, across the Street of Abun- 
dance, the comitium, also known as the School of Verna. Beside the basilica on the opposite side of the Forum (cut off by the bottom of the picture) 
runs a street to the Marine Gate, and just north is the large Temple of Apollo. The stately House of the Faun is in the extreme upper left hand 

corner of the picture, with an entrance on the Street of Nola, which cuts diagonally across the corner 
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TWENTY YEARS WITH SHAKESPEARE 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHER-DESCENDANT OF SHAKESPEARE’S FIRST PUBLISHER 


ORE than three hundred 
Mees ago, when Shake- 

speare, forced from the se- 
clusion of Stratford by his father’s 
financial difficulties, journeyed to 
London, he made the acquaintance 
of a printer named William Jaggard, 
who published some of the boy’s 
work in a pamphlet called The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim. Since then there 
have been eleven generations in the 
Jaggard family, and today another 
William Jaggard of Stratford-on- 
Avon has just completed a Shake- 
speare bibliography containing 37,- 
400 entries, including editions of the 
works, and biographical and critical 
books on Shakespeare. The work—in 
every sense a labor of love, done as 
an avocation in his spare time—has 
taken him twenty-two years. 

Mr. Jaggard’s life should be a 
profitable example to the Shake- 
speare scholar. When he left gram- 
mar school he entered the antiquar- 
ian book business, and shortly after- 
ward was sent for by the Earl of 
Warwick to arrange the library at 
Warwick Castle. The Earl, seeing his 
intense interest in the Shakespear- 
eana of the library and the care with 
which he listed the volumes, sug- 
gested to him the idea of compiling 
a complete Shakespeare bibliography 
—a work which tho often attempted 
had never been successfully accom- 
plished. 

From that time he has spent every 
spare moment searching the libraries 
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THE FIRST FOLIO TITLE PAGE 


As the edition was completed after his death, 

the name of William Jaggard does not appear 

there. The Droeshout engraving of Shakespeare 
is the most authentic picture we have 
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THE PRESENT WILLIAM JAGGARD 

The compiler of the only complete bibliography 
of Shakespeare has devoted twenty-two years 

to the task 

of the world, in an effort to make his 
book complete. The library of War- 
wick Castle gave him a start of 2000 
entries including a number of folios 
and the most complete set of quartos 
in existence. The Stratford Memorial 
Library contained in all 9000 vol- 
umes in which he found many new 
entries. In Birmingham, Warwick- 
shire, there were 13,500 volumes. 
The British Museum offered 10,000. 
In America, the Boston Public Li- 
brary, which has the largest Shake- 
speare collection in the world, gave 
him 16,000 volumes to choose from. 

Mr. Jaggard, however, has _ not 
been content with a mere list of vol- 
umes. Many of the books he has en- 
tered, he has studied with care, and 
he has found countless little roman- 
tic incidents connected with their 
publication, which he has told with 
such detail that the book has become 
a veritable encyclopedia. Under Ham- 
let, for example, he tells the follow- 
ing anecdote: 

Until so recent a period as 1856, the 
only known copy of the original 1603 
Hamlet was that named the “Devon- 
shire” copy, bound up with twelve 
other old plays, bought by the duke in 
1825. It formerly belonged to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer. From his library it 
passed eventually to the old book firm 
of Payne and Foss for £180, and thence 
to the Duke of Devonshire for £250, al- 
tho it lacked the last leaf. From the 
“Devonshire” copy William Nicol pre- 
pared a careful and accurate reprint 
minus the final leaf. Over thirty years 
passed until one day a Nottingham- 
shire youth, studying at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, entered the shop of M. W. 
Roonev, a Dublin bookseller, with some 
old books for sale. Among these re- 


posed another copy (unbound) of the 
—— 1603 Hamlet, this time lack- 
g the title page but possessing the 
priceless last leaf. Rooney secured the 
copy for one shilling, reprinted the last 
af, and then sold the volume for sev- 
enty pounds to Boone, a London book- 
seller, from whom J. O. Halliwell 
bought it for £120 and transferred it 
to the British Museum at a further ad- 
vance, where it now rests for aye. 

This is only a sample of hun- 
dreds of discoveries made by Mr. 
Jaggard in the course of his work. 
At one time he proved the fraudu- 
lency of a set of volumes purporting 
to be 1619 quartos by showing, 
among other things, that the paper 
on which the books were printed was 
made at a considerably later date. 

Mr. Jaggard’s work, resulting in a 
book which is rapidly becoming in- 
dispensable to the greatest scholars 
of the world, is perhaps most re- 
markable in that it has been done by 
a man whose scholastic education ex- 
tended no further than the grammar 
school. Circumstances deprived him 
of university study, and forced him 
to earn his living at seventeen. ,Near- 
ly all his education, therefore, has 
come thru his work with Shake- 
speare. Shakespeare has been his 
teacher in everything intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual—and in grati- 
tude to the master, he has given the 
Bibliography as his offering. 

Mr. Jaggard has just visited this 
country, and tho his stay was too 
short—only three weeks—to give 
many people the benefit of his pres- 
ence, he has promised to lecture here 
two months next winter. 
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THE IMPRINT OF THE ORIGINAL WILLIAM 
JAGGARD 
The last page of the 1623 folio evidences William 
Jaggard’s part in publishing the edition. It is 
probable that he was editor as well as printer 
of this first collection of Shakespeare’s works 
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THE PHEASANT IN AMERICA 
BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


AUTHOR OF “OUR FEATHERED GAME,” EDITOR OF “THE GAME BREEDER” 


RESH killed pheasants are 
Peesee: to become abundant and 
cheap in the American markets. 
This may seem surprising, but the 


industry of pheasant breeding is 
growing rapidly; there is a big de- 


strictive legislation. Here as else- 
where was proved the well-known 
rule that game cannot withstand de- 
struction by its natural enemies and 
also by shooting. 

Two years ago it was a crime for 
the owner profitably to 
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produce a pheasant as 
food on private lands 
in America, but this 
season several thou- 
sand birds were sold as 
food in the markets at 
excellent prices and 
tens of thousands of 
birds have been sold 
alive for propagation. 

The Clove Valley 
Club in Dutchess Coun- 
ty, New York, last sea- 
son sold game birds for 
$4500 at a cost of pro- 
duction of about $5000. 
Members of the club, 
however, obtained 2200 
pheasants worth $5500 
(they could have been 
sold for this amount in 
the New York market) 
and 1200 wild ducks 
worth $1800 in the 
market. From 1500 to 
2000 pheasants and 
ducks _ undoubtedly 
strayed from the pre- 
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THE NEST OF A WILD PHEASANT 
On game farms the eggs are gathered once or twice a day and 


hatched under barnyard hens 


mand for game, and any demand will 
be met if there are good profits in 
the work. It is only within the last 
two years that pheasant breeding for 
profit has been a legal industry, but 
I know nearly a thousand breeders 
who are now rearing pheasants; 
some of them produce thousands of 
birds annually. 

Prior to the year 1881 there were 
no pheasants in America excepting 
the wild turkey, which is” classified 
by the ornithologists as a pheasant— 
the largest in the world. In the year 
mentioned a few pheasants were 
brought from China and liberated in 
Oregon, but the experiment was a 
failure. The following year Judge 
Denny imported a few: more birds. 
Shooting was prohibited and the 
pheasants increased in numbers and 
became fairly abundant in some 
parts of the state. Our big game and 
feathered game were plentiful then 
in Oregon and gunners were not su- 
perabundant. But when pheasant 
shooting was permitted the birds 
rapidly decreased in numbers and 
soon the State Game Warden called 
attention to the fact and advised re- 
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serve during the year, 
and since these losses 
would not have oc- 
curred had the place been conducted 
as a commercial game farm where 
no shooting is permitted (such as 


are common in England), it is safe 
to say the profits could have been 
from eight to ten thousand dollars 
for the season. Most of the aban- 
doned farms in America are suitable 
for such industry and will soon be 
made valuable. Employment will be 
given to thousands of people in the 
country. 

The two pheasants most used for 
sport and for profit are the ring- 
necked and the green-necked or dark- 
necked pheasant. Both are beautiful 
birds, and they are equally prized as 
food. When hand-reared they quickly 
return to a wild state and, in fact, 
on the opening day of the shooting 
it is difficult to distinguish the hand- 
reared bird from those bred in the 
fields and woods. The pheasants pre- 
sent as difficult marks as our wild- 
bred quail and grouse do and, since 
often they do not lie well to the dogs, 
the shots are at long range and even 
more difficult on this account. 

The prices for stock birds vary 
and uniformly increase as the breed- 
ing season approaches. Young birds 
for the shooting have been sold at 
from $1.50 to $2.25 each, but this 
season dead birds sold in the market 
at $5 per pair, wholesale. In the fall 
stock birds are sold at from $5 to $6 
per pair and last spring the prices 
advanced to $8 per pair; many deal- 
ers reported they could not fill all of 
their orders. It is advisable to pur- 
chase stock birds in the autumn and 
early winter because if they are pur- 
chased too late the hens will not lay 
since they are not accustomed to 




















A PHEASANT PEN ON THE FARM OF THE GAME BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Small brush heaps or little covers made by placing cedar boughs in conical heaps in the center 
of the pen make attractive nesting places 
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their new surroundings. It is better 
to start with birds than with pur- 
chased eggs, but thousands of eggs 
are sold annually and if they are 
good they may hatch well. 

In pheasant breeding, as in all 
other game breeding, it is absolutely 
necessary to control the natural en- 
emies of the birds. Darwin says, 
“very frequently it is not the ob- 
taining of food but the serving as 
prey to other animals which deter- 
mines the average number of a spe- 
cies. Thus there seems to be little 
doubt that the stock of partridges, 
grouse and hares in any large estate 
depends chiefly on the destruction of 
vermin. If not one head of game 
were shot during the next twenty 
years in England and at the same 
time if no vermin were destroyed 
there would, in all probability, be 
less game than at present, altho hun- 
dreds of thousands of game animals 
are now annually shot.” 

On commercial game farms and 
preserves the vermin quickly gathers 
as the game becomes plentiful. In 
pheasant breeding there will be al- 
ways some losses due to foxes, hawks, 
owls, crows, snakes and other en- 
emies of birds, but these losses can 
be reduced to a minimum. Formerly 
the pheasants were penned at the 
breeding season in many small in- 
closures; one cock and three to five 
hens being placed in each. This was 
believed to be necessary to prevent 
the cocks fighting. In the modern 
pheasant pen, which is a large one, 
made of wire netting or of boards, 
many cocks and hens are confined, 
the proportion of cocks and hens 
being the same as under the old sys- 
tem of separate hens. 


a 


Small brush heaps or little covers 
made by placing cedar boughs in 
conical heaps open in the center, or 
against the sides of the boarded pen, 
provide attractive nesting places; 
the eggs are gathered daily, in some 
places twice each day. They are 
hatched under barnyard hens in 
large hatching houses which contain 
many nesting boxes. 

The young pheasants 


given at a time and in no case more 
than they will eat, since stale food 
is bad for the birds. 

Many keepers have various rem- 
edies for sick pheasants, but the best 
way is to avoid diseases. This can be 
done by rearing on fresh ground, by 
proper feeding and care of the young 
birds. It is safer to underfeed than 
to feed too much, especially on 





when one day old are 
placed in coops on 
grassy rearing fields 
which are inclosed with 
wire netting. Fenders 
or small board §inclos- 
ures are placed before 
the coops for a few 
days until the young 


birds become  accus- 
tomed to their home 
and foster mother, 


when the fenders are 
removed and the young 
birds are permitted to 
roam and chase grass- 
hoppers and other in- 
sects in the field. For 
the first few days the 
young pheasants are 
fed on pheasant meal 
mixt with grated hard 
boiled eggs, later on 
seeds, rice and grain. 

The coops containing 
the hens should be 
moved every day or 
two to fresh ground 














and the young birds 
should have fresh wa- 
ter often and plenty of 
small grit. They are fed early and, 
for the first few weeks, often—every 
few hours—only a little food being 

















A PRIZE PROPOSITION FOR THE GAME FARM 


Several thousand birds were sold in this country last year; prices are good, and the demand 
exceeds the dealers’ supply. Abandoned farms are suitable for this use 


IN THE HATCHING HOUSE 


Nesting boxes hen the pheasants are hatched. The chicks are 
alert 


as soon as they leave the shell 


ground where insect life abounds. 
Owen Jones, a talented English keep- 
er and author, tells of a keeper in 
whose accounts appeared an item for 
brandy, his explanation for such a 
diet being that it was to mix with 
his birds’ food when the cold wanted 
keeping out. 

Many keepers of my acquaintance 
now employed in America, who came 
both from the British Isles and from 
the Continent, have said that Amer- 
ica is an excellent country for game. 
Its climate, for the most part, is bet- 
ter for rearing pheasants than that 
of England. 

I am not opposed to the state game 
departments and to the laws restrict- 
ing the taking of our vanishing wild 
game. I insist only that game pro- 
duced by industry should be market- 
ed after it is identified, and under 
rules prescribed and enforced by the 
state departments, which will become 
of great economic importance and 
represent the interests not of sport 
alone but of all the people when our 
markets are filled with cheap pheas- 
ants and other game. 

Yonkers, New York 























THE NEW BOOKS 

















ENGLISH FICTION 


OFESSOR SAINTSBURY’S 
Pie and manner are so well 
known that readers of criti- 
cism will not be surprized to find 
in his latest product an extra- 
ordinary breadth of information, a 
supply of common sense and good 
humor, a kindling love of great 
books and a genius for getting fun 
out of dull ones, together with tricks 
of style and habits of conversation 
which provoke, but, like other indi- 
vidual things, also stimulate. The 
book is rich with personality. It sug- 
gests’ the fireside talk of a veteran 
reader who is so intimate with 
famous novelists that he takes liber- 
ties with them. When he remarks, 
for example, that “in Horace’s case 
also, as in that of Frances,” some- 
thing or other happens; and when he 
says that “Charlotte (b. 1816) and 
Charles (b. 1819) were separated in 
their birth by but three years”; and 
when we are thereupon shocked to 


discover from the context that he’ 


refers to Horace Walpole, Frances 
Burney, Charlotte Bronté and 
Charles Kingsley—we at once reflect 
that this familiarity has for excuse 
a closeness of acquaintance to which 
most of us cannot pretend. 

This account of the English novel 
is, however, neither garrulous nor 
diffuse; on the contrary, it is as com- 
pact as such an account could be. No 
other single book, Professor Saints- 
bury observes with justice, surveys 
the whole development of the novel 
in England, and none other, we may 
add, is likely soon to compete with it 
as an introductory manual for the 
general reader. The special student, 
also, however he may dissent from 
its conclusions, will probably find 
himself referring to it more often 
than he expects. The criticism in it 
is, if you choose, not criticism but 
comment, and some favorites, Emily 
Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, for ex- 
ample, are dismissed with a cavalier 
phrase; but on the whole the com- 
ment is illuminating, the conception 
of the novel as a type is sound, and 
the estimate of its career in England 
is just. 

In this approval not all special 
students of the novel will join. Many 
of them distinguish the novel as a 
separate type from the romance, and 
therefore find no satisfactory exam- 
ple of the novel. in English before the 
eighteenth century. A novel, they 
hold, is a story which analyzes char- 
acter and manners; a romance is a 
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story of mere adventure. To Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, however, any long 
story is a novel. Of course he distin- 
guishes between emphasis upon char- 
acter and emphasis upon plot, and he 
uses the terms “novel” and “ro- 
mance” to mark the difference; but 
he insists, properly, that the differ- 
ence is in emphasis, not in kind. You 
cannot conceive of character without 
potential plot, nor of plot without 
potential character. Starting with so 
broad a definition, Professor Saints- 
bury traces the art of story telling 
from Anglo-Saxon poetry and the 
medieval romances down to Meredith 
and Hardy. In passing, we wonder 
why he says nothing of Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Criseyde, which in all 
but its verse might be a modern psy- 
chological novel. 

Even if its definitions are accepted, 
the general reader or the general 
student of literature may raise two 
other questions as to this book— 
questions which, altho illuminating, 
are yet perhaps unfair, since the first 
is equivalent to asking the editor of 
the series in which the volume ap- 
pears why he did not plan an alto- 
gether different series, and the sec- 
ond is equivalent to asking Professor 
Saintsbury why he did not plan an 
altogether different book. Apparently 
a “channel of literature,” as the ed- 
itor understands it, is a chronological 
channel; that is, literature rises in a 
certain period as a river in a certain 
region, and flows continuously thru 
the centuries; or, in another meta- 
phor, when once the roots of the 
novel have been planted, there is 
need of no further planting, but only 
of cultivating the tree and sorting 
out the fruit. Literature does, to be 
sure, inherit from itself, but it in- 
herits in all ages; it is no nearer a 
“beginning” at one moment than at 
another; at all moments it owes more 
to what is contemporary than to 
what is ancestral. If narrative in 
ballad-making communities can be 
analyzed in terms of social condi- 
tions, no less should narrative today 
be studied in terms of our own soci- 
ety; the only reason why the method 
is usually analytical for the past and 
historical for the present is that it 
takes a genuine critical gift to ana- 
lyze the present. 

Moreover, it is bad history to rep- 
resent any literary type as starting 
in any given age, especially when the 
type is traced in only one country, 
for the criss-cross of international 
influences often provides a fresh 


stimulus in some measure equivalent 
to a new origin. In the Renaissance 
Lyly owed more to Castigliore, and 
similarly, two centuries later, Godwin 
and Holcroft owed more to Rousseau 
than to the previous state of narra- 
tive in England. Scott may be repre- 
sented as a shoot from the old 
English tree, but Germany had some 
part in him. Thackeray owed much 
to Fielding, but something also to 
France, and Dickens inherited from 
Washington Irving more than is 
usually admitted. Be it added in fair- 
ness that Professor Saintsbury does 
take account of foreign influences, 
but in this respect the scheme of his 
book is against him; some readers, 
guided rather by their general im- 
pression than by special passages, 
will call its point of view insular. Or 
they will be bothered in another way 
by the chronological method; they 
will be confused in the double treat- 
ment of each important novelist, first 
as superior in some respects to his 
predecessors, and later as inferior in 
some respects to his successors—as 
tho every climax, enthusiastically 
hailed, should prove to be something 
of a fizzle after all. But from this 
inconvenience there is probably no 
escape if you believe that the novel, 
once started, moves thru time with- 
out interruption, and if you also be- 
lieve optimistically, with Professor 
Saintsbury, that on the whole it 
moves upward, from excellence to 
super-excellence. 

The second question which the 
general reader or the general student 
of literature may raise, is whether 
the history of any genre should not 
be the history of what has been ad- 
mired in it; whether, in this case, 
the study of the English novel should 
not attend to those elements of plot 
or character which the English peo- 
ple have approved. The fact that a 
book is popular in any country means 
that for the moment that country 
finds in the book .something con- 
genial; the fact that a book becomes 
famous means that the country has 
found in it something permanently 
congenial. The character of a nation, 
therefore, its bases and its surfaces, 
may be found registered in the works 
of art to which it has accorded fame 
and popularitv. To measure an old 
book—Sidney’s Arcadia, let us say— 
by the technical standard of later 
narrative, and to discover thereby 
that it is to some extent a “failure,” 
all the while ignoring those ideals of 
conduct in it which fascinated the 
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Elizabethan and many a later reader 
besides Richardson, is, both, for his- 
tory and for literature, to miss its 
significance. 


The English Novel, by George 
Saintsbury. (The Channels of Eng- 
lish Literature.) New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 


LITERARY NOTES 


A book of Max Beerbohm’s startling- 
ly comic pen and ink cartoons has just 
appeared under the title Fifty Car- 
toons. Mr. Bernard Shaw is delight- 
fully posed standing on his head, and 
Thomas Hardy is shown in the throes 
of lyrical composition on a lonely hill- 
top with no other company than a wide- 
eyed owl. 


Strengthen 
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“Power of Will” 


By FRANK CHANNING HADDOCK Ph. D., M.S., 


Sent On FREE TRIAL For Five Days 


Frank Channing Haddock This great work on practical psychology pro- 
Ph.D., M.S., is one of the yides a thorough scientific course_in Will- 
most inspiring writers On training, consisting of 28 lessons. Its results 
Practical Psychology now have actually hestened on the marvellous. 
living. His work glows [t has come as a great and vital force into 
with a deep, splendid, the lives of thousands of men and women, 
heartening philosophy that showing them how to make their brains Serve 
ranks him with James, them better—making them more dominant in 
Bergson, Eucken and their dealings—giving them a sure, masterful 
Royce as a twentieth-cent- grip upon their fire problems. 

ury leader of thought. Jt has proved a veritable well of strength for 
Below is the merest frac- people afflicted with ill-health and nervous 
tion of the long list of weakness. It has reawakened ambitions in 





Hosts of readers of this 
book have written to us, 
without solicitation, about 
its inspiring and helpful 
character. Below are a 
few extracts of some of 
the letters, which make a 

mass four feet high. These 
extracts serve, at least, to 
indicate the tone of in- 
tense enthusiasm in which 
all these absolutely unso- 
licited testimonials are 


E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 


One may spend a pleasant evening 
with Simpson and the friends who 
made up his celibate club. It went the 
way of all such organized attempts to 
defeat nature. The tale is agreeably 


studies in this great work. 








told, the characters have vraisem- 
blance. The deeper notes of futility and 
tragedy are touched, amid some excel- 
lent fooling. (Elenor Mordaunt.) 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.35. 


A superb new edition of The Open 
Road, by E. V. Lucas, has recently ap- 
peared. This delightful anthology of 
poems and prose selections celebrating 
the joys of the out-of-doors was pub- 
lished some eight years ago as a pocket 
companion “for city dwellers who make 
holiday,” and it has now been added to 
with new selections and published in 
a royal octavo volume of artistic ty- 
pography and many full page pictures 
in color. 

Henry Holt & Co. $5. 

Is it possible to transform a French- 
man, born in Bordeaux at that, into an 
Englishman? W. L. George in The Mak- 
ing of an Englishman would persuade 
us that it is, altho his very clever novel 
vividly contrasts the two types and con- 
flicting ideals and customs. His hero 
becomes enough of an Englishman to 
pass for one—in France! 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35. 

A novel published anonymously, My 
Wife’s Hidden Life, has an unusual ef- 
fect of verisimilitude from the fact that 
the author’s final knowledge of the 
worthlessness of his wife’s rival in his 
affections, colors his whole story, mak- 
ing it difficult to see how the girl he 
depicts could have had the slightest 
charm for him, or any man. 

Rahd McNally Company. $1.25. 


Prof. Frank Pierrepont Graves has 
published his third and completing vol- 
ume, A History of Education in Mod- 
ern Times. Professor Graves has suc- 
ceeded in making a clear and fair pre- 
sentment of most diverse views, and in 
giving honest recognition to the orig- 
inality and value of American educa- 
tors. 

Macmillan Co. $1.10. 


The New Era in Asia, by Sherwood 
Eddy, is a summary of present condi- 
tions in Japan, China, Korea and India, 
for which fifteen years’ residence in 
India and a tour of Asia in 1912-1913 
have prepared the author in an un- 
usual way. Even those who are not in- 
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men and women who have been turned from 
their life purposes—and has shown its students 
how to CARRY FORWARD those ambitions 
into consummation. 


Helps Everybody 


The readers of this book talk of it as a Bible. 
They range from great gee of ipeueery 


to clerks. They include physicians, lawyers, 
artists, writers and advertising men of re- 
nown. 


It is owned, read, prized and praised py such 
men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court ane Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex- 
a, g hinese Ambassador; Lieut. Governor 
McKelvie of Nebraska; Asst. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Britt; General Manager “oy? of 
Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis 
of Burroughs Adding Machine Co.—and lit- 
erally thousands of other men of action and 
ambition like them, who realize the value of 
DOMINATING WILL in daily life. 


How to Develop Indomitable Will 


“Power of Will’ is not a book of idle essays. 
It sets forth the actual methods, plans and 
principles ess training, strengthening and de- 

veloping ill Power. These methods are 
based on one of the most profound scientific 
analyses of Will Power ever made. 

Modern Psychology has now. indisputably es- 
tablished that the Will can be trained I 
WONDERFUL POWER, like any other hu- 
man faculty, by intelligent exercise and use. 
A man can make what he wills of himself. 
He can open a slumbering, DORMANT 
mental powers. He can develop wonderful 
faculties, now yielding the merest fraction of 
their powers. He can actually alter the physi- 
ological formation of his brain, by means of 
ne Will. This is not a theory, it is a proven 
act. 
And the unusual value of this great work is 
that IT SHOWS YOU JUST HOW TO DO 
THIS FOR YOURSELF—in clear, wonder- 
fully stimulating lessons, which anybody can 
follow and understand. 


Is YOUR Will Dormant? 


Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, 
no doubt, you weaved great dreams of what 
you were going to make of yourself. Are 
they accomplished now? Why are they not 
accomplished? Is it not because you lacked 
a strong, powerful, dominating, inflexible 
WILL? You allowed others to control and 
influence you to their ends, instead of con- 
trolling others yourself. You let insignificant 
daily incidents everlastingly turn you from 
your purpose. Gradually—like so many of us 
—you allowed this God-given faculty of will to become 
scotched and DORMANT in you. Dr. Haddock has a mes- 
sage for you—a real message of emancipation from the 
blasting human curse of indecision and blind habit, 


Send No Money—Examine Book First 


The price of ‘‘Power of Will’’ is $3.00. Let us send you the 
book. Look it over. Glance through some of the chapters. 
Read the full list of contents. Judge for yourself whether 
you can afford not to own it. 

Send no money now. Simply send the attached coupon, 
enclosing your business card, or give a reference, 
The book will be sent by return mail and you can 
keep it five days. If at the end of five days you do 
not want it, mail it back. Cut out the coupon 
now, before you turn the page and forget 


Pelton Publishing Co. 


52 Wilcox Block 
Meriden, Conn. 


TO 
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“In it I found rules and 
Principles that make it 
worth its weight in gold.""— 
Dist. Atty. GOODWIN, Oil 
City, Pa. 

1 have your ‘Power of 
Will’ and would not take 
A gg it.°—J. A. WAG- 

NER, Sec’y-Treas. Toronto 
Academy of Music, Edmon- 
mm, Can. 

“Enclosed find check for 
another copy of ‘Power of 
Will.’ I have found great 
pleasure in studying this 4 
work.’'—J. KLAW, of Klaw 
& Erlanger, Theatre Mag- 
notes, New York City. 


“Only wish lhad a little 


of this knowledge years 
ago.”'—R. W. OSBORNE, 
Office of the Sec'y, Gov't 


Porto Rico, 


“*7 consider ‘ Power of 
Will invaluable to the sys- 
tematic and thorough ste 
dent in any walk of life.’ 
DR. WM. GROUND, Fx- X- 
Pres. Wis. State Med, Assoc. 


“The five day examina- 
tion period allowed by you is 
certainly long enough to con- 
wince any one that this is a 
book one needs. Llhardly had 
tt unpacked before l realized 
J wanted it. 1 regret | did 
not know there was a book 
like this long ago. / have 
only read the introduction 
and a few paragraphs and 
my enthusia sm is beyond 
description." — ROY §&, 
THARP, Passenger Dept., 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co., 
Oakland, Cal. 


“‘Has startled thinking 
men allover the world. If 
you want to know what you 
are, or can be,—get itt it 
opens up a new world.’— 
JAMES PF. ELL.S, Pres. Na- 
tonal School of Salesmanship, 
“Better than anything I 
have meet in FORTY 
YEARS’ study of these 
subjects. / am certainly 
alg aha secure this bo ie 
w {ENRY 
BARNES, 612. N. 43rd St, 
West Philadelphia, Pa. 
“*T would not willing- 
ly separate myself 
en , *—CHAS. 
f= ARS, 

ph. | ty ° 
Winton Motor 
Car Co., 












Cleveland, 52 
Ohio, 
Pelton 
Publishing 
Company 
Meriden, Conn. 
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copy of “Power of Will” 
without charge. 
remit 
book in 5 days. 
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$3.00 or remail the 
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“ A book that meets the geogte on the level Bn Aare Die mene 4 
affections and gently ae }. elevate their taste without violence to 
os vance.” 


The New Pilgrim Hymnal 


“ Notwithstanding the number and unusual quality of hymn-books 
recently issued, the peculiar excellencies of “The New Frgrim Hym- 
nal” place it easily first.” —Congregationalist and Christian World 


ir traditions. — 




















THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL had its genesis in the Pilgrim 
Hymnal published in 1904, and the distinctive merits of the original 
book have been preserved. 

THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL has been thoroughly revised 
in the light of nine years’ practical use. Hymns and tunes that failed 
of popular approval have been omitted, and a large number of familiar 
hymns not included in the old book for want of space are now included. 
It contains many new hymns whose acceptability, after careful testing, 
is assured, giving in all an increase of 120 hymns, yet owing to the 
superior quality of paper used in its production, the new book bulks 
one-fourth less than the old book. 

THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL was prepared with the express 
desire that our Congregational churches might have one common manual 
of worship on which all could unite. It is, therefore, a selection of 
hymns, not a collection, representing a wide consensus of opinion from 
every part of our country, seconded by careful study and discrimina- 
tion on the part of a strong advisory group as to what hymns and tunes 
were actually used and adapted to the main services of our Congrega- 
tional churches. 


THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL has placed special emphasis on 
the hymns of Social Service. The section of Social Progress, beginning 
with Washington Gladden’s beautiful hymn, “Behold a Sower from 
afar, He goeth forth with might,” and closing with “When wilt thou 
save the people; O God of Mercy, when,” by Ebenezer Eliot, is so 
characteristic and distinctive a feature as to warrant its publication even 
if there were not a hundred other marked points of excellence. 


THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL excels all other books in the 
richness of its Responsive Readings, Unison Confessions, and Sentences 
for various uses. On this score no other book can be compared with 
the New Pilgrim Hymnal, nor does any other book give such ready 
guides, or such complete classified lists of Subjects and Occasions. 

THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL stands unapproachable in its 
light, symmetrical proportions. Without any appearance of crowding, 
it presents always an open and well-lighted effect on every opening, 
with neither hymns nor tunes mangled nor crowded. 

THE NEW PILGRIM HYMNAL centains more material for 


worship in neat and compact form than is contained in many of the 
more cumbersome hymnals. 


Pastors and music committees thinking of changing their book of worship should give 
this book a most careful examination 











Write for returnable copies for 
examination to 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 19 W. Jackson St. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


























THE NATIONAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL 


prepares for executive positions in Young Wom- 


en's Christian Associations. 


Department, 
City. 


600 «Lexington avenue, 


Address Secretarial 


New York 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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e 22 to August 1. 

Ideal conditions 

Twenty-five de- 


Eminent ‘lecturers. 
Attractive courses for teachers. Conference of 


Eleventh Summer Session. 

In the foothills of the hochies. 
for summer study and recreation. 
partments. Able faculty. 


social and educational workers. Catalogue on ap. 


plication. 





terested in missions cannot afford to 
be ignorant of one of the. most impor- 
tant events of our time, the Asiatic 
awakening. 

Missionary Education Movement. 


Nowadays, by George Middleton, is a 
striking drama of the present moment 
and of real people who suffer from the 
shifting standards of custom as affect- 
ing the status of married women. 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

An interesting biography of a -mili- 
tant spirit is Anthony Comstock, 
Fighter, by Charles Gallaudet Trum- 
bull, giving a vivid account of thirty 
years of struggle against vice. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 


The new profession of forestry is 
beginning to have a literature, not only 
botanical but also fictional, and its ro- 
mance is well staged in Hamlin Gar- 
land’s The Forester’s Daughter. 

Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 


If you can’t conceive of a sentimental 
elephant seal delicately making love to 
his mate or a wart-hog shyly wooing 
his beloved in African solitudes, you 
will be enlightened and convinced by 
W. P. Pycraft’s The Courtship of Ani- 
mals. The book is rich in scientific in- 
formation as well as picturesque ro- 
mance and is entirely clear to the lay- 
man. 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.76. 


The self-conscious genius has a hard 
time of, it, when he is young and mak- 
ing his first struggle to be recognized 
by other people. In Richard Furlong 
E. Temple Thurston depicts the early 
career of a boyish artist in London, 
with a forced gayety sometimes a little 
grim and not too fastidious in the 
choice of situations. 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.35. 

Mary Cholmondeley in her latest 
novel, After All, raises the question of 
what sort of virtue that is which is 
snatched out of disaster by accident: 

“T meant to,” said Annettte. “It’s the 
same as if I had.” 

“It is not the same as if you had,” 
said Mrs. Stoddart sternly. “If you 
mean to do a good and merciful action 
and something prevents you, is it the 
same as if you had done it? Is any one 
the better for it? ... it is the same 
with evil actions.” 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.35. 

Peopled with the little creatures of 
the lonely places, the elves, the goblins, 
fantastic things of wind-blown hilltops 
and damp, mysterious caves, Arthur 
Rackham’s Book of Pictures is a mine 
of delight to the imaginative. Windy 
skies, delicate coloring and an effect of 
line that is almost Japanese character- 
ize most of the work. 

The Century Co. $4. 

There is a grim realism in Lu of the 
Ranges, a novel of the Australian 
mountains and of Melbourne by Elenor 
Mordaunt. The cruelty of the world to 
an unfriended girl is summed up 
quaintly by the charwoman, Mrs. Platt: 
“Women don’t get nothing without pay- 
ing for it in this world; let’s hope as 
how in the next it ’ull be different, an’ 
the men ’ull get their turn, tho if there 
ain’t no marrying, nor giving in mar- 
riage, there won’t be much for neither 
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The Masters 
of the Wilderness 


By Charles B. Reed 


The opening essay, which gives its title to 
the volume, is a highly interesting and care- 
fully wrought account of the origin and up- 
growth of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with 
a portrayal of its powerful influence on the 
development of Canada. “The Beaver Club,” 
the second essay in the volume, is closely 
allied to the first, and concerns a social club 
of Montreal, the members of which were 
drawn from ‘the partners and factors of the 
Northwestern Fur Company, for many years 
a rival of the Hudson’s Bay Company. For 
forty years this club dominated the commer- 
cial, political, and social tife of Canada. The 
concluding essay, Dream of Empire,” re- 
counts with many fresh details the adventures 
of Tonty in Old Louisiana. 


154 pages, 16mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra 
(weight 12 0z.) 


The University of Chieage Press 
Chicago, - Illinois 


AGENTS 
The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 


The Cambri University Press, London and 
Edinburgh. 


Karl W. Hiersemann, Leipzig. 


The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, Tokyo, Osaka, 
and Kyoto. 

















Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 
Masterpiece of Value 


THE HARRIS 


VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 





belie, e the 
Harris is the 
greatest typewriter 
value in America. 
Let us mail you 
our catalog which 
illustrates and de- 
scribes every detail 
quotes special 
liberal terms. Please 
request Typewriter 
Catalog No. 76192 
Write today. 


Sears, Roebuck 


Typewriter at 
$39.80 is our great- 
est merchandising 
triumph. Hundreds 
in use, replacing 
other makes in our 
own plant. 


It is standard in size J and 
and shape—is equip- 
pes with Universal 


y board, two sets of 
shift keys, shift lock, 
release key, tabu- 
lator, back spacer, 
marginal release, 
ll-inch carriage. 
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party to put up with.” Lu pays heavily 
for her brief happiness, but her un- 
daunted courage and self-respect win 
our admiration. 

Sturgis & Walton Company. $1.35. 


In his Maxims of Noah, Gelette Bur- 
gess’ whimsical humor is seen in an- 
other novel form. He gives in the pref- 
ace, a decidedly clever and original ac- 
count of antediluvian “history” with 
citations from the Scriptures, the Tal- 
mud and so on, and then in a series of 
about thirty brief chapters come, in 
strictly correct King James translation 
literary style, a series of semi-humor- 
ous, semi-philosophical satires and epi- 
grams on human nature and the foibles 
of men and women of all ages. 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. 80 cents. 


Little Essays in Literature and Life, 
by Richard Burton, are forceful thru 
lack of the superfluous, and entertain- 
ing in their instantaneousness of im- 
pression, genial humanness and sparks 
of humor. They cover many subjects, 
from the Sierra Nevadas to the inevita- 
ble Shaw. 

The Century Co. $1.25. 


Short, vivid sentences convey, after 
the manner of the rapid moving picture 
film, the gist of all important philoso- 
phy from its beginning with Thales to 
the present day in Initiation Into Phil- 
osophy. Emile Faguét has also injected 
into this book incidental comment of 
his own and some amusing quick char- 
acterizations. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


There is great ingenuity in the vari- 
ous hints given by Abbot McClure in 
his litle volume, Making Built-in Fur- 
niture, on filling the inevitable waste 
spaces with cupboards, bookcases, win- 
dow-seats, etc. He tells concisely of 
various methods of construction which 
combine fitness, usefulness and beauty. 

McBride, Nast & Co. 50 cents. 


F. F. Rockwell, in Making a Garden 
of Small Fruits, opens the eyes of the 
owner of a backyard who continues to 
pay fifteen cents a box for mediocre 
strawberries. Following the advice of 
Mr. Rockwell he may shortly make the 
tiny plot luxuriant with the richest of 
provender. 


McBride, Nast & Co. 50 cents. 


With a simple, immediate style Chief 
John Kenlon of the New York Fire De- 
partment reminisces, in Fires and Fire 
Fighters, about some of the most in- 
tensely exciting experiences it is pos- 
sible for a man to have. Then he de- 
scribes, without technical phrasing, the 
development of fire-fighting from an- 
cient Rome to the present. He covers 
in detail every modern contrivance and 
method in use thruout the world. The 
book is at the same time comprehensive, 
accurate and thrilling. 

George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


In The Honorable Mr. Tawnish 
Jeffery Farnol takes us on a lively 
trot down the broad highway of ro- 
mance, where hot-blooded youth, pig- 
headed age, a highwayman, a duel, 
mystification, end with young love tri- 
umphant. Eighteenth century proper- 
ties in a homeopathic dose. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1. 




















Send Me $1.00 for Two 
FOUR-IN-HAND TIES 


with the distinct understanding that 
the ties I furnish will not show pin- 
holes or wrinkle like ordinary silk 
or satin ties. 

If they do, back goes your money. 

T have been studying the tle ques- 
tion for a long time and have solved 
the problem. 


My ties are made of Silk Poplin; 


are 1% and 2 inches wide and 46 
inches long; are reversible (double 
wear), and I guarantee them to out- 
wear any of the high-priced silk ties 
made. 

The following colors in stock: Black, White, 
Green, Brown, Red, Old Rose, Cerise, Gray, Helio- 
trope, light Blue, Medium Blue, Dark Blue and 
Purple. 


1 have a new line of Printed Silk Poplin Scarfs for [B 
Spring. Sample of these will be sent on request. 

A regular deaier wouki have to charge 75c to $1.00 FF 
for them. 

When you buy from me you not only save money 
but the annoyance of shopping, and at the same time 
get a high-grade article. 

My catalog covering my line of men's goods will 
be sent you free on request. 

My business is direct with the consumery. I em- 
ploy no agents. I manufacture these ties mysel'. 

My motto is high-grade goods at first cost prices, and money back 
every time if customer is Uissatisfied. 


Cc G. CLEMINSHAW 
207 River Street 


Troy, N. Y. 
Reference any Bank in Troy. 





























HE amateur will find just 
| the information needed 
to make his garden a 
success — over one hundred 
clear, concise, dependable cul- 
tural instructions for growing 
almost every flower and vege- 
table worth bothering with. 
The list of worthy novelties 
and old favorites is complete 
and dependable. Especially 
important are the sections de- 
voted to Roses and Dahlias. 
The collection of Hardy Per- 
ennials is the largest in 
America. Selected strains of 
standard vegetables and flowers. 


Mailed free to anyone men- 
tioning this magazine, 





DREER’S SUPERB 
ASTERS—The finest 
strain, e‘ther for gardendeco- 
ration or cutting. Packets con- 
tain enough seed to produce 
more than one hundred plants. 
Made up of eight beautiful 
colors. Ten cents per packet, 
DREER'S GARDEN BOOK 
with each order. 


ENRYA. DREER 
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FRUIT AND 


TREES ORNAMENTAL 


Shrubs, Vines 


Evergreens 
Herbaceous Plants 


Everything that a success- 
ful nursery should offer 


THE 
ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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PRIVATE BANKS IN NEW YORK 


Henry Siegel and Frank Vogel have 
been indicted in New York for grand 
larceny and for accepting deposits in 
their private bank when they knew it 
was insolvent. The Federal Court has 
closed their three department stores— 
two in New York and one in Boston— 
and it is expected that there will be 
not more than $1,500,000 of assets to 
meet, $9,500,000 of liabilities. There are 
about 20,000 creditors, and 15,000 of 
these are the depositors in the private 
bank which was conducted by Siegel 
and Vogel in connection with their de- 
partment stores. To this bank the money 
of the poor was drawn by the promise 
of larger rates of interest than they 
could get in an ordinary public savings 
bank. In this way these two men took 
from the poor $2,400,000, which they 
used-in commercial enterprises which 
were, and for a long time had been, 
unprofitable. They testified that they 
believed they had a right so to use it. 
Unfortunately, the State of New York 
had not by legislation undertaken to 
prevent such a misuse of money depos- 
ited in a “private” savings bank. These 
depositors may never recover more than 
twenty, or even fifteen, per cent of their 
money. 

The downfall of the three department 
stores and this private bank took place 
while a commission appointed by the 
Governor of New York was making an 
inquiry about banking in the state. 
This Van Tuyl commission made a 
thoro investigation of the Siegel bank 
failure, and has recommended amend- 
ments to the laws. These recommenda- 
tions are embodied in bills now pending 
in the Legislature at Albany. So far as 
they affect what are called private 
banks, they forbid the proprietors to 
use the depositors’ money as Siegel and 
Vogel used the $2,400,000 in their bank, 
and subject such institutions to careful 
supervision, examination and regula- 
tion, with ample provision for reserves 
and guarantees. 

It is now said that these bills, or at 
least the parts of them which relate to 
private savings banks, are to be de- 
feated. Mr. Goldstein, a member of the 
commission, says: “It has been reported 
to us that $150,000 has been collected 
from private bankers for ‘counsel serv- 
ices’ in opposition to the bills.” He points 
out that this sum is “far out of pro- 
portion to the services openly rendered” 
by counsel, as these services have been 
confined to the submission of a written 
statement to a committee. The opposing 
private bankers appear to be those who 
deal with the immigrant population in 
the city of New York. 

It would be disgraceful and shameful 
for the Legislature of New York to 
cause or permit the defeat of the bills 
which are designed to prevent hereafter 
such robbery as has been committed 
in the bank of Siegel and Vogel. It is 
disgraceful to the State of New York 


that it now has no law of the kind that 
is proposed. Long ago there should have 
been such a statute. We are not ready 
to believe that a fund of $150,000, or 
even one much larger, can prevent the 
passage of the commission’s bills. 


FOOD FROM ABROAD 


The new tariff has given us the eggs 
of China as well as the beef and mut- 
ton of Australia and South America. 
In St. Louis, recently, 36,000 eggs 
from China were offered to retail 
dealers at 20 cents a dozen. They were 
part of a shipment of 300,000 dozen. 
In Philadelphia the state authorities 
ordered an inspection of another part 
of this shipment by sanitary officers. 
In California the local poultry inter- 
ests are asking the public to believe 
that these imported eggs are unwhole- 
some. It appears that about $43,000 
worth of them were shipped from 
Shanghai in the first half of January. 
The price there ranges from 12 to 15 
taels ($7.79 to $9.74) per thousand, or 
from 9 to 12 cents a dozen. 

Exports of beef and mutton from Ar- 


gentina to New York have not been in-* 


terrupted. Since January 1 they have 
amounted to about 120,000 quarters of 
beef and 60,000 carcasses of mutton or 
lamb. Butter, as well as beef, has been 
received at Pacific ports from New Zea- 
land. 

Exports of beef from Australia will 
be promoted by the Swift Company of 
Chicago. Recent reports from Brisbane, 
in Western Australia, say that the 
company has already expended $2,500,- 
000 upon a packing plant there, will 
spend $1,000,000 more, and has in- 
vested about $3,000,000 in ranches. It 
is said that the Armour Company, 
which has been buying and shipping 
Australian meat, will erect packing 
houses at Brisbane. These companies 
have large interests in Argentina. 








Vice-President Bury, of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, predicts that the 
area under cultivation in the Canadian 
Northwest will be increased by 2,000,- 
000 acres this year. 


Registration reports show that on 
October 1 there were 1,229,530 auto- 
mobiles in this country. New York was 
first in the list, with 121,793, and Cali- 
fornia second, with 118,135. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, pre- 


ferred, 1% per cent; extra, common, 4 per cent, 
both payable April 1. 

American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company. 
common, quarterly, 1% per cent; preferred, 
quarterly, 2 per cent, both payable March 31. 

United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent, 
payable April 15. 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 
ferred, quarterly, 1% per cent; common, 
terly, 2 per cent, both payable April 4. 

New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company, quarterly, 1% per cent, payable April 


Otis Elevator Company, preferred, quarterly, 
$1.50 per share, common, quarterly, $12 25 per 
share. both payable April 15. 


pre- 
quar- 











REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


“| United States Trust Company 
of New York 


at the close of business on the 2d day of March, 


1914 
RESOURCES. 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 





Public securities, market value.. $1,420,000.00 

Other securities, market value.. 9,882,865.00 
Real estate owned..........-.eee08- 1,200,000.00 
Mortgages owned........6.---esse0s 3,478,125.00 

ns secured by other collateral.... 32,623,370.35 
Bills purchased not secured by col- 

EE: dscnecauks Meise Gbekad wate 13,484,511.78 
Due from trust companies, banks, 

GRE WORSE ccccecccccccccccccece 5,461,687.12 
Specie (gold certificates)............ 000. 
Accrued interest entered............ 416,905.40 

Dates cccccvcccescccccccccedeces $73,967,464.65 
LIABILITIES. 
EE GU onccencsiensseeaena $2,000,000.00 
Surplus, including all undivided 

Ds ir¢hkberskbeentenrenseee tip 14,417,272.62 
Reserved for taxes and expenses.... 133,150. 
Preferred deposits..............++++ 13,548,013.92 
Deposits not preferred.............. 39,069,830.47 
Due trust companies, banks and 

WEITER caccccccccccccceccerteccs 4,228,720.21 
Other abilities, viz.: 

Accrued interest entered.......... 570,477.48 


Total 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Duly sworn to by Edward W. Sheldon, presi- 
oa Wilfred J. Worcester, secretary, March 


- PHILIP L. WATKINS, 
Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. County, No. 84. 


The Bank of United States 


NEW YORK 
Which Opened for Business July 1, 1913, 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE BANK OF UNITED STATES 
gy close of business on the 2d day of March, 


RESOURCES. 
Stocks and bonds, viz.: 





Public securities, market value.. $75,437.76 
Other securities, market value.. 216,874.17 
Real estate owned..........s0ee0-5- None 
Mortgages owned.......-.sseeeeeeess None 
Loans and discounts secured by bond 

and mortgage, deed or other real 

estate collateral...........e++0-+. None 
Loans and discounts secured by other 

GENE nccccccccccsccccevescesse 318,635.98 
Loans and discounts without collat- 

GE cccccccccccccceccccoccveseees 1,162,725.33 
QUOTEIEEND ccccccccccccccccccccecece 8.45 
Due from trust companies, panks and 

BORSED cccccccccccccccccccecccocs 788,333.37 
SEE denesecceccvceseceeeresseces 271,283.58 
Legal tender notes and notes of na- 

SE MR keenecapecesncscecere 69,844.00 
Gaed BOMB. cccccccccccccscceces 17,824.79 
Other assets, a 

Foreign money........+.-+0.00055 4,176.24 

Furniture ond ITB cc0cessecess 5,174.36 

Accrued interest not entered.... 3,694. 

TE vkcisccccccsacecskestaesis $2,934,012.53 
LIABILITIES. 
Gaptiad Steels. occcccccescvcecocesocse $100,000.00 
a including all undivided 
DD achueeeccceneceeregessenare 60,737.10 
Unpaid Ag reserved for taxes, 
ete. 

Reserved GaP CHEB cc cccccccccsces 750. 

Preferred deposits................ 10,000. 

Deposits not preferred............ 2,736,118.98 

= ae companies, banks and 

IL SE eee eT 10,626.37 

Other wttabilities, viz. : 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ee 8,161.06 
Accrued interest not entered..... 7,619.02 
DOOR cccncecocecenccdecocecacce $2,934,012.53 


ware S. MARCUS, President. 
w. H. KOELSCH, Vice-President. 
Cc. LIONEL MARCUS, Vice-President. 
BERNARD K. MARCUS, Cashier. 























Your funds invested in our 
63 FIRST FARM. |'@f % 
MORTGAGES 
are safeguarded by our 20 years’ eri 


in ~ funds for investors, also byim —— farms, 
00,000.00 paid in capital. ur new illus- 
trated booklet and state map describing Montana are 
free for the asking. Write to-day. 
THE ey CORPORATION OF MONTANA 
O. Box D, Helena, Montana 














“I guess,” said the collapsed auto- 
mobile tire, “what I need is a change 
of air.”—Life. 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State I ~ead York, at the 
close of business March 4, 1914 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts............. -n0,08t,008 08 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. . 69.86 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation.. 50,000.00 
U. 8S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 1,000.00 
Bonds, securities, etc........ e 517,000.00 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from national banks (not re- 

OUND Gin csceecccenesesccecns 1,429,310.54 
Due from State banks and ‘bankers 139,067.76 
Checks and other cash items........ 164,666. 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... 2,163,149.78 
Notes of other national banks...... 585.00 
Fractional paper rE, nickels, 


GME GOMES. ccvccccccccce evcceseoce 4,170.00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, $ 
SEEN  000000esnnccssecees seeesees 8,787,800.00 
Legal tender notes....... eseseeees 1,696,436.00 
Redemption fund with U. Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,500.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund...... 256,000.00 
Total ..... bagadenvenesicensasaee $37,739,900.94 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........ - $1,500,000.00 
 -S a eereneeee 6,000,000.0u 
Undivided om, | less expenses ‘and 
taxes pald.........ee00. eecccece 1,851,677.75 
National bank notes outstanding.... 46,600.00 


State bank notes outstanding........ 5,678.00 
Due to other national banks........ 9,998,133.54 
Due to State banks and bankers.... 1,428,371.93 
Due to trust as and savings 

DEE. cocctoccescseoceovcesecs eee 2,865, pty 55 
Dividends umnpaid............seeeees 10,813.00 
Individual deposits a to check 12, 485, oa 33 
Demand certificates of deposit...... 590 00 
Time certificates of deposit......... 


COPURRNE GTB cccccccscscccecceccs 161,922.11 
Cashier’s checks outstanding pbeeaees 67,982.22 
United States deposits.............. 1,000.00 
Reserved for tAK0S...ccccccccccccces 26,610.51 
SD vandnddcseecsenndéneonsees $37,739, one. 94 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
, &. &. POWELL, Cashier of the above- a 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 

ment is true to the best of my knowledge and 

belief. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day 


of March, 1914. 
CHAS. E. McCARTHY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co., No. 12. 
Correct—Attest. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND. 
JOHN J. WALTON, 


t Directors. 
CHAS, F. BASSETT 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Statement of condition March 4, 1914. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.............+.. $1,289,066.84 
8. BED. cccccscoccvcccccececece 000. 
Other bonds......... c0teeeresoesees 61,674.12 
PEE, MOND cocccccceoncséoceeoss 000. 
Other real estate........... cocccece 934.35 
De GE SE veces cccncccsoes eos 477,572.71 
Cash and re@erve........ssecccccecs 378,766.76 

$2,414,014.78 

LIABILITIES. 
GE cccvcnsadeccecocsccescseoess $250,000.00 
Surplus gas geeeie. bbpavertntetbecede 57,794.58 
eee ee 49,400.00 
DEY sh-b60cccddvesieosenarenewene 2,056, 820.20 
$2,414,014.78 

OFFICERS. 


VINCENT LOESER, President. 
OSCAR STINER, Vice-President. 
GEO. E. HOYER, Cashier. 

H. V. E. TERHUNE, Asst. Cashier. 








FARM MORTGAGES 


Yielding 6% and 614% net. First mortgages secured 
by improved diversified farmsin the Willamette, Wallowa, 
and Grande Ronde Valleys in Oregon. These valleys are 
the most fertile and prosperous diversified farming districts 
im the Northwest. 

Write for current mortgage list and pamphiet. 


THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE CO. 










For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 





rst 
spentupeain wecan recommend afer the 


ask for Loan List No. 710. "Es Cortihcates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawren 








PEBBLES 


While walking down the street one day 
I heard a damsel squeal. 

I tried to stop the runaway 
And spoiled a lengthy reel. 


I saw a brutal fellow shove 
A child beneath a van. 

I saved her, to the horror of 
The moving picture man. 


At every turn you may invade 
The moving picture realm. 
Let others ply the hero’s trade; 
Don’t butt into a film. 
—Pittsburgh Post. 


A painter of the “impressionist” 

She—Oh, don’t call me Miss Jones! 

Just Introduced (coyly)—What shall 
I call you, dear? 

She—My name is Miss Smith— Yale 
Record. 


A painter of the “impressionistic 





| 
| 
| 
| 


school is now confined in a lunatic | 


asylum. To all persons who visit his 
studio he says, “Look here; this is the 
latest masterpiece of my composition.” 
They look, and see nothing but an ex- 
panse of bare canvas. They ask, “What 
does that represent?” 

“That? Why, that represents the pas- 
-sage of the Jews thru the Red Sea.” 

“Beg pardon, but where is the sea?” 

“It has been driven back.” 

“And where are the Jews?” 

“They have crost over.” 

“And the Egyptians?” 

“Will be here directly. That’s the sort 
of painting I like; simple, suggestive 
and unpretentious.”—Tit-Bits. 


While at the sea resorts, she thinks 
The men are flirty knaves; 
She will not walk upon the beach 
Because the ocean waves. 
—Cleveland Press. 


“Let’s take a walk down petticoat 
lane.” 

“Where’s that?” 

“Near the outskirts.”"—The Orange 
Peel. 


“You are the manager here, eh? 
Well, years ago I dined here, and being 
unable to pay my bill you kicked me 
out.” 

“Very sorry, sir; but business, you 
know—er—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, old chap—but— | 
might I trouble you again?”—Tatler. 


Nut—Hello, Meg, what are you doing 
here? I thought you were taking a 
course at that school of chiropody? 

Meg—So I was, but I flunked out. 

Nut—Too bad. What seemed to be 
the matter? 

Meg—Why, I met defeat in every 
exam.—F roth. 


Delighted Young Lady (to young man 
she has been dancing with)—Oh, I 
could dance to heaven with you. 

Young Man—And can you reverse?— 
Life. 

He—What makes that fellow glare at 
me so? 


She—Yov’re sitting on his ice cream. 
—Yale Record. 








nks 
| Dividends un 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 
THE MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 


at city of New York, in the State of Yad York, 
at the close of business, March 4, 1914 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............. ee + Geve,070.08 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 26.58 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation.. 500,000.00 
U. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 1,000. 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 132,678.00 
To secure postal savings.......... 222 
Bonde, securities, etc........cccees 519,715.74 
Due from national banks (not reserve 
SED Saneudeenct00006bs06ee000 394,207.81 
Due from State and private banks 
and bankers, trust companies and 
CR Mins'90:050 400 e0seeenes 95,077.28 
Checks and other cash items... 37,849.39 
Exchanges for Clearing House. -” 337.19 
Notes of other national banks. .750. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels 
ORE COMES. ccccccccccccvsscccccccce 3,174.01 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BROCID ccccccccccccccccvccccevcces 1,464,660.80- 
Legal tender notes...........+5+. 265,833.00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of circulation) 25,000.00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer.......... 21,000.00 
Bete ccvccccvvesesececssecsevecs $9,382,602,44 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...... Seseenees 600,000.00 
DaTMNNS SORE. cc ccccccccevccccecceces 400,000.00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
TREOS PRI. cccccccccccccccccssvecs oy 610.63 
National bank notes outstanding.... 54,350.00 
Due to other anyone’ “yo eevee P 1 roesre 57 
Due to State an rivate banks an 
bankers ........ . coccccceoveeseeee 466,651.09 
nie nd savings 
pe Tigre lbecces snccana vet npn 574,212.61 


pa 165.00 
Individual deposits subject to check 4, 770, 469.99 
Demand certificate of deposit........ 17, 5 
Certified checks......-.eeeeeeeeeeees 177. 838.54 


Cashier’s checks outstanding........ 17,047.92 
United States deposits............+- 100,000.00 
Postal savings deposits.........---- 31,088.77 
Internal revenue collector........-- 3.32 

uv cnee-neennes$06n66essen00 $9,382,602.44 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I. E. V. GAMBIDR, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. BE. V. GAMBIER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day 
of March, 1914. 

JOHN P. LAIRD, Notary Public. 
Correct-—Attest: 
BE. BR. JACKSON, JR., 


J. W. BARLE, botrectrs 
LORENZO BENEDICT. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN, W. ¥. 


March 4, 1914. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..........+++:+ $2,654,413.14 
DOUOOMEES. 5:0.006.00 2eeeene ces egetes + 1,071,262.95 

Banking house and safe deposit 

WEE a. 5.0nsedes + banereséucese en 159,000.00 
Cash and due from banks.......... 1,099,142.24 
$4,983,818.33 

LIABILITIES. 
CE dcnccocdieseeinseauesentees $300,000.00 
ia en has i Bene 500,000.00 
Undivided profits ..........-+ee. 186,358.09 
eae nak ele ehahan oes 68 293,600.00 
wee, ck ek Serer rere 461.74 
DORGOS oc cccscccccssevecceccsssece 3,703,398.50 


$4,983,818. 33 
JOSEPH HUBER, President. 
JOHN W. WE BER, Vice-President. 
WM. S. IRISH, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
ANSEL P. VERITY, Asst. Cashier. 


|THE MARKET AND FULTON 
NATIONAL BANK 


March 4, 1914. 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments........... $9,281,566.02 
Ree Bees. CR cecccceeséscescs 1,152,975.70 
ee Fe arr rr 3,194,053.30 
U. S&S. and ether betide..csceccccs 384,003.75 
$14,012,598.77 

LIABILITIES. 
ee errr $1,000,000.00 
SERGE GOR QUOUNBs. 0.066.056 4:06:00 1,962,445.50 
SE soca cetuanie gated saew ee 77,900.00 
PEE dikssaseceusectecmcesmees 10,972,253.27 


$14,012,598.77 
ALEXANDER GILBERT, President. 
ROBERT A. PARKER, Vice-President. 
OHN H. CARR, Cashier. . 
ILLIAM M. ROSSENDALE, Asst. Cashier. 


By order of United States Covernment (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck of U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 
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IN THE INSURANCE 
Do you select your. FIRE INSURANCE with. the same care WORLD 
as you give to your other investments? BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 











It is just as important 
to examine the financial standing of the companies whose 
policies you hold as it is to insure at all. 


MUTUAL COMPENSATION 
COMPANIES 


There is no apparent reason why a 


To examine is to insure in number of strong mutual companies to 
transact workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance should not be successfully organ- 

Th ized and conducted in New York, Penn- 
e sylvania, Ohio, the New England terri- 


tory and other populous manufactur- 
' ing states. There is plenty of room for 
Home Insurance Company companies of that class. It is highly 
probable that within the next twenty- 
NEW YORK five years the aggregate annual pre- 
miums derived from the sale of — 
men’ ti licies will ex- 

Cash Capital s . m 2 é é * 6,000,000 poner ‘those invested in life insurance 
The beneficence is of a nature pecu- 
Assets, January 1, 1914 - . . . 33,139,915 liarly adapted to the mutual system; 
Liabilities (excluding Cash Capital) . ‘. 15 266,896 = “at objects —— to occa es 
under it are not proper subjects for 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS —_ 17,873,019 pial oobi 


exploitation by capital seeking stock 








dividends. 
As under some of the compensation 
‘ laws enacted by several states, the 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. business should be open to all who 
FREDERICK C. BusweELL, Vice-President. — engage in — ae sg em- 
CLARENCE A. LupL_um, Vice-President. ee eee one See ek 


tions of employers contributing to a 


Cuarves L. Tyner, Vice-President and Secretary. state fund; stock casualty companies; 
ArEUNAH M. Burtis, Secretary. and newly formed mutual companies. 
Ecet P. Moore, Ass’t Secretary. Experience is scarce in this 1.ew line 


of insurance, and the activities of these 
Henry J. Ferris, Ass’t Secretary. competitors will aid in supplying it 
Vincent P. Wyatt, Ass’t Secretary. rapidly. Eventually, as we see it, the 
contest will narrow to the casualty 
companies and the mutuals. Granted 
that both will be well managed by good 
underwriters and skilled financiers, the 
advantage will rest with the mutuals, 


for they will be able to do business at 
° NATIONAL coe eee aD actual cost, unhampered by the expec- 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 



































Statement January 1, 1914 tations of stockholders for dividends. 
Siisiintaittinn eetadiin, tnd Capital Stock sessees sesesseees $2,000,000.00 
atic ng, a «» New Yor Reserve for Reinsurance......... 8,140,335. 
Reserve for Losses, Semen ond AD dieeliaiie BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT 
Other Liabilities............... x . - 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Contingent Reserve Fund........ 300,000.00 The aggressions of government on 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- Se WEY cckcdcudaccecnesesen 4,082,440.88 rticul 1 f ivate busi 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries exes oun. 405. 901.58 pa “tink ar pe gg o ae t gee 
eS , 485,761. mu ti with the passage of time; an 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS ply P ge ; 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar $6,382, 440.88 the apparent tendency of the people, as 
name. The latter company was liquidated and Pages 2 . = 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, JAMES NICHOLS, President. exprest by the attitude of their legis- 
was used, w consent of the stockholders, b fe Th hy tech mrggael i i i 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company one a Me + - Ay lative representatives, -” gradually to 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- S. T. MAXWELL. Ass't Secretary. supplant the service of the latter with 
on of two years. C. S. LANGDON, Ass’t Secretary. 
During its existence the com- eg te a “~— eg by tigre te th 
to the walue Ofc. roe) $27,219,045,828.00 _W. J. FREDRICK, Ass't Treasures. ff. : whi h = a i rae tye " 
Received premiums thereon to WEED & KENNEDY, 123-133 William Street, N.Y. || @flect which the carrying of packages 
paihe extent, of. eeerses 282, 208, 429.80 by the post office is having on the busi- 
pI n 50.5 ‘ 
Issued certificates a de 556t.550.30 ee id ~ express companies, aa 
D Bs cccenecancceovcs 89,740,400.00 thoughtfu usiness men are apprehen- 
Of which there have been re- Ambiti i - ° ° og enens 
ee 82,497,340.00 sr ck wanna men sive of the ultimate possibilities. It 
Sh tse fited by corresponding with the || must be admitted that in many par- 
Interest | paid on’ ‘certificates Perec y nt ticulars the parcel post is superior to 
un Dedeccnesoneacece "22,585, ‘ 1 
On December 1, 1918, the as- BERKSHIRE the service performed by the express 
sets 0 the compan. - 
amounted t0..........0+5 4 13,259,024.16 companies, and yet, as between the reg 


ulation of express rates by the Federal 
Th “te 
assured pope Fr es 4 Life Insurance Company Government and the competition of the 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. : : 
By Se year, thereby parcel post, made possible by the im- 


For such dividends, certificates are issued Inc. 1851 positions practised by the latter on the 


subject to dividends of interest until ordered i i 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the pond railroads in the matter of ee 


ter. New policies with modern pro- 


tion for transporting the mails, the ex- 
> visions. Attractive literature. A aes 
oe press companies seem to be in a corner, 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, 24 Vice-Pres. W. D. WYMAN, President with retirement from business as their 
CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 

















G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies only protection against bankruptcy. 
Last year the Legislature of Missouri 
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enacted a law the virtual effect of which 
was to deprive the fire insurance com- 
panies of the right to fix the rates at 
which they were to accept risks and, 
worse yet, placing that function in the 
hands of a state commission. Rather 
than take the chances on such a com- 
bination the companies suspended oper- 
ations there and remained inactive until 
the legislative and executive depart- 
ments made more reasonable condi- 
tions. 

And now the same sort of thing is 
about to occur in the state of Ken- 
tucky, another unprofitable fire insur- 
ance field. The Legislature has past a 
rating bill and the companies are quit- 
ting. One of the largest New York 
companies addressing its Kentucky 
agents on the subject says that it per- 
ceives no shadow of hope that it can 
do business under the conditions which 
will be created by the law without add- 
ing, to a quite unjustified degree, to 
the already unprofitable experience re- 
sultant from its operations in that 
state. These views substantially repre- 
sent those entertained by the managers 
of the hundred-odd companies writing 
in Kentucky, and it is probable that all 
of them will 
April 1. 

As observed in this department re- 
cently, there exists a desire in some 


sections of this country to make in- | 


surance a community enterprise—a 
function of government. Wisconsin 
opinion sets strongly in that direction. 
The fever for it will never abate until 
it is given a trial, and we earnestly in- 
dulge the hope that its Wisconsin ad- 
vocates will have their way. 


PHYSICAL DEFECTS 


Had the combined inspection service | 


which the fire insurance companies 
maintain generally thruout the country 
been availed of by the owners of the 
building occupied by the Missouri Ath- 
letic Club at St. Louis, it is probable 
that the thirty or more lives lost in the 
fire which last week destroyed the 
structure might have been saved. We 
are informed that the glaring physical 
deficiencies of the building were repeat- 
edly exposed by the fire insurance ex- 
perts engaged in that department of the 
companies’ service, and that the courts 
had been successfully appealed to on 
several occasions to defeat the demands 
for betterments made by the under- 
writers. This is one phase of the fire 
insurance business the public hears but 
little about. 








A bill is pending in the Kentucky 
Legislature designed to arrest the with- 
drawal of fire insurance companies 
from the state consequent upon the 
adoption of the new fire rate law. The 
penalty proposed for stopping business 
is ten per cent of the offending com- 
pany’s premium during the preceding 
year. The companies ‘will probably be 
out of the state before the bill passes. 


A bill before the New York Legis- 
ture would limit the annual expenses 
of New York life companies with less 
than eighty millions of insurance in 
force. 


suspend business by | 


“But Doctor—I can’t get 


away now for a Rest” 


W et busin nervescry out—and when the bonds 


of business, home ties, or the expense of 
travel, hold the sufferer to the beaten path 


—a good tonic may bring timely, restorative help. 


The very aid the nerves need to rebuild them, 








to give back the health and courage drained by 
work or worry, is brought to them by Sanatogen. 
And this nourishing help comes in a form that 
makes it natural and easy for the depleted cells 


of the system to absorb it. 


When more than 19,000 American and Euro- 
pean physicians, over their own signatures, speak 
of this efficiency of Sanatogen as a restorative help, 
when famous men and women everywhere write 


grateful letters to tell 
of the great and last- 
ing benefit Sanatogen 
has conferred upon 
them—need you hesi- 
tate to test the value of 
this help for yourself? 

Sanatogen is sold by 
good druggists every- 
where, in three sizes, 
from $1.00. 








Prof, C. A. Ewald, 
of Berlin University, Doc- 
tor honoris causa University 
of Maryland, states in his 
contribution on ** Typhus 
abdominalis"’ ; 
**I can say thatI have used 
Sanatogen ina great number 
of cases (that is, in those dis- 
turbancesof metabolism which 
were mainly of a nervous or 
neurasthenic origin) and have 
obtained excellent results.’’ 








THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 


26-R Irving Place 


New York 


Grand Prize, International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


RECOGNIZED BY OVE 





Send for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—* Health in the Making.” 
Written in his attractive manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy to- 
gether with capital advice on Sanatogen, healthand contentment. Itis FREE. 
Address THE BAUER CHEMICAL Co., 26-R Irving Place, New York 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
* Finance CoMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home (Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are féw indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
a or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
18.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Common Stock Dividend. 
New York, Mareh 10, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. from the 
eurrent earnings for the quarter ending December 
31, 1913, payable panos 81, 1914, to stockholders 
March 


of’ record re 4. 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary. 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Preferred Stock Dividend. 
New York, March 10, 1914. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. from the 
current earnings for the quarter ending December 
31, 1913, payable oe 81, 1914, to stockholders 
of record, March 20, 1914. 
HENRY C. KNOX, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, 
terms on March 1, 1914, at the office or agency 
of the company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 























Gold 


payable by their 





Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on March 1, 1914, at the office or agency 
of the company in New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in New York by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 5, 1914. 
A dividend of One and three-quarters (1%%) 
Per Cent. has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 
payable on April 1, 1914, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on March 21, 1914. 
Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 9, 1914. 
An extra dividend of Four (4%) Per Cent. was 
this day declared upon the Common Stock of Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company, payable April 
1, 1914, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on reh 21, 4 Checks will be 
mail . T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


New York, March 11, 1914. 
A Quarterly Dividend of One and One-quarter 
per cent. (14%) on the capital stock of this 
ve py! has been declared vayable April 15, 1914, 
at the office of the Treasurer, to stockholders of 

record at the close of business March 20, 1914. 
For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of the 
Stockholders of this Company, which will be held 











April 15, 1914, the stock transfer books will be 
closed at 3.00 p. m., March = 1914, and reopened 
at 10.00 a. m., April 16, 1914 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
11th Av. and 26th St., N. Y. C., Mar. 11, 1914. 

The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator 
Company has this day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share upon the Preferred Stock 
and also a quarterly dividend of $1.25 pes share 
upon the Common Stock of the Company, both 
payable at this office on Apr. 15, 1914, to the 
Preferred and Common Stockholders of record, 
at the close of business on Mar. 31, 1914. 

W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRU IT COM PANY 


A quarterly rt ee Pa = =. cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable April 15th, 1914, at the office of the 
Treasurer, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 26th, 1914. 

CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


The Directors of this Corporation have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. (37% cts. 
per share) on the Preferred capital stock, and a 
dividend of 2 per cent. (50 cts. per share) on the 
Common capital stock, both payable April 4, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
Mareh 17, 1914. L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 




















THE FIELD OF ART 


Thru the present season’ the Mac-'| 
Dowell Club of New York is continuing | 
to hold group exhibitions in which the | 
exhibitors are their own jury of selec- | 
tion. It invites the support*of all Amer- 
ican artists for its endeavors to- make 
its galleries as nearly as possible an. 
open field for expression-of the’ vari- 
ous movements in art, whether old or 
new. The club offers its galleries. to! 
groups of not less than eight and not 
more than twelve artists for exhibitions 
of paintings in oil and of small sculp- 
tures, with the understanding that each 
group must be well organized and will 
select and hang the pictures in accord- 
ance with such plan as the exhibitors 
themselves shall prescribe. In the last 
two seasons under this plan twenty-, 
nine groups, comprising 254 artists, 
have availed themselves of the club’s 
hospitality for presenting their work' 
to the public in this manner. About 
1500 paintings and pieces of sculpture! 
have been shown. Among the exhibitors 
have been many whose names are well 
known, but many others heretofore un- 
known were thus enabled to bring their 
work to public attention. Steadily in- 
creasing attendance at the exhibitions 
has demonstrated the growth in public 
favor of the group idea which proves 
the possibility of direct contact between 
the artist and the public in selective ex- 
hibitions. 








| 








MEETINGS 


— 


LIGGETT & bg eo TOBACCO COMPANY. 


Louis, Mo., March 5, 1914. 

A special me. of the stockholders of Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company will be held at 
No. 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J., on the 
15th day of April, 1914, at 11 clock a. m. to 
take — a the following resolution which 
was ad — the Board of Directors at a 
neeting duly ia on March 5, 1914, to wit: 

*“*Resolved, That it is advisable to increase the 
capital stock of this Company from thirty-six 
million eight hundred and eighty thousand two 
hundred dollars ($36,880,200) to forty-four mil- 
lion two hundred and fifty-six thousand three hun- 
dred dollars ($44,256,300) by adding seven mil- 
lion three hundred and seventy-six thousand one 
hundred dollars ($7,376,100) ,divided into seventy- 
three thousand seven hundred and sixty-one (73,- 
761) shares of the par value of one hundred dol- 
lars ($100) each, of preferred stock, in form iden- 
tical with and in all respects of the same class. 
character and parity, entitled to the same prefer- 
ences and subject to the same terms and condi- 
tions as the preferred stock of the Company now 
outstanding, to be issued and sold by the Board of 
Directors of this Company at any time or from 
time to time.”’ 

The Transfer Books of both preferred and com- 
mon stock will be closed at 12 o’clock, -. On 
the 2ist day of March, 1914, for the purposes of 
this meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

E. H. THURSTON, Secretary. 


























GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his gelf-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a sufficient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME — INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY 




















YORK 
Obituary Notice The Best Wa ay 
UAL’ COMMUNION SERV: 


Prof. Rufus Byam Richardson, the well known 
Greek scholar and archeologist, died March 10, 
from pneumonia, at a sanitarium in Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. He had been in poor health 
for some years. 

Professor Richardson was born in Westford, 
Mass., April 18, 1845. He was the son of Joseph 
and Lucy M. Byam Richardson. He served in 
the Union Army during the Civil War. He was 
graduated from Yale in 1869 and received the 
degree of Ph.D. from that institution in 1878. 
He was a student at the Yale Divinity School 
from 1869 to 1872, and at Berlin from 1872 to 
1874. He received the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity from Yale in 1883. Professor Richard- 
son married Alice Linden Bowen, daughter of 
the late Henry C. Bowen, of New York, pro- 
prietor of Tue INDEPENDENT, September 6, 1876. 

Professor Richardson was one essor of Greek 
at Indiana University from 1880 to 1882 and 
Dartmouth from 1882 to 1893, when he accepted 
the call to be the head of the American Classi- 
cal School at Athens, Greece, where he remained 


for a number of years, until he returned to 
America. Since then his home has been in 
Woodstock, Conn. He was a member of the 


American Geographical Society, the British So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, the 
German, Greek, and Austrian Archeological So- 
cieties and of the Century Club of New York. 
He was the editor of Aeschines’s Oration Against 
Ctesiphon and a contributor of the American 
Journal of Archzology. 

Professor Richardson wrote much about the 
excavations of the American School at Eretria 
and Corinth. He was the author of “Vacation 
Days in Greece,” “Greece Through the Stereo- 
scope” and “History of Greek Sculpture.” 

Professor Richardson leaves, besides his wife, 
three children, Mrs. Albert Lythgoe, wife of the 
Curator of t Egyptology at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York; Gardner Richardson and 
Miss Dorothy Richardson. 


MALLARDS 
Send 25 cents for 4 months’ trial subscription to The Game Breeder. 




















ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’ 
Supper in_ thousands 
churches. It will do so for 
od ee. Send for illustrated 


— INDIVIDUAL (“COMMUNION awe co. 
1701-1703 Chestanut Street Philadelphia 


WARREN H. COLSON 
184 Boylston St., Boston 
is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 


Better Health For You! 


Banish all your aches and 
pains. Send the blood tingling 
and surging thru your veins 
—know the joys of health. 


Be Your Own Doctor 


Give yourself, right at home, the’ 
same treatments now given by the world’s 
greatest specialists. The Better Health 
Electric Vibrator relieves and benefits 
almost every ailment. Write today for our amaz- 
ing special introductory offer—free booklet and 
free trial offer. Our vibrators run on any light- 
ing circuit, also on dry batteries. 


Agents wanted: Biggest offer in the country. 
BETTER HEALTH VIBRATOR CO. 
342 N. CLARK STREET CHICAGO. ILL. 
THE GAME BREEDER. 4 practical magazine 


} on Game and Fish Breeding. Monthly. Illustrated. 
Edited by D. W. Huftington. $1.00 per year. 


OUR WILD FOWL AND WADERS. A practi- 
cal book cn breeding wild fowl for profit and for sport. 
= By the Editor of The Game Breeder. 24 illustrations. 
Limited signed edition, $2.00. Special offer, the book 
and The Game Breeder Magazine for one year, §2.50. 


THE GAME CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
150 Nassau Street New York 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NOVELTIES 


A new method for making exact cop- 
ies of applications filed has been adopt- 
ed by several large insurance compa- 
nies, the result being a great saving of 
time as well as increased accuracy. By 
means of a special stand and camera 
the applications are photographed, thus 
producing an exact facsimile and 
avoiding the labor of hand copying. 


A German scientist has at last suc- 
ceeded in making an optical glass con- 
taining fluorine, a substance which has 
heretofore produced striz# and bubbles 
to such an extent as to prevent the use 
of the glass for lens making. The new 
glass is said to have the properties of 
the quartz lenses, and objectives of a 
working aperture of f. 1 or f. 2 are 
predicted. 


Work with the x-ray has long been 
attended with considerable danger of 
the peculiar burns caused by long ex- 
posure to the rays thereof, which 


affect the human tissues much as does | 


cancer. Many experiments have been 
made in an effort to discover some pro- 
tective covering, silk proving the most 
efficient. This efficiency, however, is not 
due to the silk itself, but to its property 
of taking up or holding metal, and pro- 
tection is therefore secured by means 
of silk garments heavily impregnated 
with lead. 


The English concern which recently 
produced a paper upon which Auto- 
chrome or other color plates might be 
printed, the print having the natural 
colors of the original, has produced a 
paper for ordinary work giving either 
brilliant red, blue, violet, brown, green 
or black by simple variations in the 
developer. While the paper for use with 
color plates was defective in that the 
image was not permanent, the newer 
product intended for use with ordinary 
negatives is reported both stable and 
artistic. 


Every successful portrait studio has 
a vast quantity of negatives taking up 
valuable space and weighing enough to 
make handling inconvenient. To obviate 
these difficulties a special portrait film 
has been placed upon the market; this 
is not only superior to the ordinary dry 
plate for studio use, but it reduces bulk 
to a minimum. The only drawback 
might be the inflammability of the cel- 
luloid upon which such films are coated, 
but the manufacturers have provided 
for this by supplying fireproof envel- 
opes with each lot of film. 


The popularity of motion-picture 
photography may extend even to the 
amateur if a device shortly to be 
placed upon the market performs as its 
makers claim it will. The apparatus 
consists of a camera by means of which 
the negatives are taken in the usual 
manner, together with an illuminating 
attachment by means of which, with 
the camera, the positives may be pro- 
jected. Owing to various economies of 
construction, the promise is to market 
the complete outfit at a price to put it 
within the reach of the amateur. 








foreign. 
The Department is under the 


‘regarding hotels everywhere. 
and Broadway, New York, and 


inquiries by mail to 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Give me information— 
About 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING THIS 
EASTER? 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or 
business; the best hotels, large or small; the best routes to reach 
them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and 


RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known 
because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 


Offices at McAlpin Hotel, 34th St. 


Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 


INFORMATION 


supervision of the BERTHA 


the St. Charles Hotel, New 
Address 


Publishers Building, New York 
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Address 























‘Who Goes 
To Holland ?, 


Travel by the 


FLUSHING MAIL ROUTE 


Day Service via Queenboro-Flushing. Night Serv- 
ice via Folkestone-Flushing. Shortest Channel 
Crossing. Largest Steamers, 

Fast Through Service between London and 
Principal Points in Northern and Middle Europe. 

Fast Boat-trains between Flushing and The 
Hague, Amsterdam. Cologne, Hamburg, Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, Bale, Triest, etc. 

For time tables, rates and further particulars apply 
to the American Agency of the Flushing Line and 
Netherland State Rys., 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 

















7th Ave. 

cars from 
Penn’a 
Station 


New and 
Fireproof 
Strictly 
First Class 
Rates 
Reasonable 
32.50 
With 
Bath 
and up 
Send for 
Booklet 
10 Minutes 
Walk to 
40 Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 








EUROPE ".ar%.nE" 
Spring and summer tours for $308, $395. $530, 
$78s. $1,000. Spring tour in April. end tor 


iterature and booklets. 
PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 


C romp 


First-Class. Comfort and Pension Service. The best of 
everything seen undet expert leadership. Literature ready. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURG, 


EUROPE ory $622.2" yay ORIENT 


booklet, free. Write today. Mediterranean route 
June 18, July 1 and 4. Montreal to Naples, June 
23. University Leadership. Party of 15. 


UNIVERSAL TOURS—A. &t. Thomas, Ontario. 


900 Square Miles 


of pure white ocean sand covered with Pines 
with the dryest climate east of the Rockies, less 
than two hours away from New York or Phila- 
delphia. Let us tell you of it. 


PINE TREE INN 


The Inn in the Pines 
Lakehurst, New Jersey 


Shoreham Hotel 


Washington 





me amQuETTE 











European Plan. Fireproof. 

Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere. Cul- 
sine and service the best. 


R. 8S. DOWNS, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


EUROPEAN AND 
AMERICAN PLANS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE ROSS HEALTH RESORT—In the pines of 
Long Island. Conveniences of a modern hotel. 
14th year. Valuable for those needing rest in — 
quiet of the country; no objectionable cases. ) 
resident physicians. 


Address DR. W. H. ROSS, Brentwood, L. I. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up 
particulars. 











Dr. Kinney for 
’Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 




















yj INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 
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CREDITABLE KNOWLEDGE AND 
IGNORANCE 

If any one asks us again that old 
question “Why do not people read 
their Bibles nowadays?” we will firm- 
ly reply, “They do,” and in support of 
the statement point to a stack of let- 
ters so high calling attention to a 
mistake recently made by Mrs. Har- 
ris. We print below the shortest of 
these communications: 


What does Mrs. Corra Harris mean 
when she writes “as Ruth followed 
Moab”? (Independent, February 2, 
1914). And what does she mean by 
“called the bluff,” twice used in the 
same paper? 

In answer to the first question we 
should surmise that she meant Na- 
omi. The second question is more dif- 
ficult. All we know about it is what 
we find in the Oxford Dictionary, 
which we quote in full: 


Call. b. in Poker to call upon one’s 

opponents to show their hands. 
luff. 2. In the game of poker: To 

impose upon (an opponent) as to the 
value of one’s hand of cards, by betting 
heavily upon it, speaking or gesticu- 
lating or otherwise acting in such a 
way as to make believe that it is 
stronger than it is so as to induce him 
to “throw up” his cards and lose his 
stake, rather than run the risk of bet- 
ting against the bluffer. (Of U. S. 
origin.) 

And she a preacher’s wife, well! 
well! 


NEW STYLES IN REJECTION 
SLIPS . 


Why will you insist in joining the 
of brutalizers of American 
yout ? Mr. O. W. Smith’s article on 
“Rabbit Hunting” in your number of 
February 2d, to a lover of animals, is 
rot. Speaking of his ilk, he says, “After 
all, scratch the skin of the most civil- 
ized of us and a savage will bleed.” 
That is too true and if Christ had been 
in the editorial chair of The Independ- 
ent his article would never have ap- 
peared in print. The note returning the 
manuscript would have read, I judge, 
something like this: “Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers,. ye brutes, how 
can ye escape the damnation of hell? 
Your article is, therefore, respectfully 
declined, as you are an acknowledged 
‘savage.’ ”’ . C. Purpy. 
Boca Grande, Florida 





We hear much nowadays of “the 
slavery of the kitchen.” Columns are 
filled with the complaints of the un- 
fortunates who are “chained to a cook 
stove for life’ and young women, 
warned against becoming household 
drudges, are crowding into those vo- 
cations that promise light and lady- 
like employment even tho the com- 
pensation is also light and lady-like. 
But it seems from the following that 
there are actually still surviving in 
certain parts of the country old 
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fashioned women who do not feel 
themselves overburdened by house 
work even on a farm. It appears, too, 
that the writer gets up early enough 
to give her men folks real food for 
breakfast instead of the “continen- 
tal” roll or the American ready- 
cooked and predigested and paper- 
packed substitute. 


THE DELIGHT OF DRUDGERY 


The woman who does not love to delve 
around a clean kitchen and house is an 
abnormality. System makes easy things 
which otherwise might seem hard. 

I live on a farm, but am not the pro- 
verbially “overworked farmer’s wife,” 
because work if arranged is not ex- 
hausting nor debilitating. The first con- 
sideration is to rise early enough to 
make the accomplishment of all duties 
unhurried. . . . A fireless cooker is 
a great boon for the woman who 
must rise early for getting break- 
fast, but it is not a necessity. I rise 
and slip into a clean kimono, start my 
fire, a quick one of wood, chips, cobs 
or gasolene, put tea kettle over, po- 
tatoes to warm (which were sliced the 
night before), put. on skillet to heat 
for frying the ready-sliced bacon, and 
if I am to have oatmeal or other cooked 
cereal, this is put on, the oatmeal in 
cold water, other things wait for the 
boiling kettle. Now breakfast is well 
started, and it has not taken more than 
five minutes to do it, because things 
were prepared for quick action. I then 
make my toilet, never neglecting hair 
or teeth, and wear a one-piece house 
dress. By the time I am drest, the 
bacon is ready to turn, the potatoes are 
warm, the oatmeal is cooking and the 
kettle boiling ready to make the coffee. 
The coffee pot is clean, and the hand- 
mill ready for action, and the grinding 
takes but a moment, and the hot water 
is poured over the freshly ground coffee. 

The table was made ready the pre- 
vious night, so breakfast is served in 
half an hour after rising, and that with- 
out haste or worry. The dishes are piled 
after the meal and placed under a run- 
ning faucet, in sink, and left to wash 
themselves, the picking up, sweeping, 
dusting are done, and then the dishes 
receive attention; it takes but a few 
minutes to put them thru clean hot 
water and turn into a dish drainer to 
dry. Skillets, kettles, etc., have been 
soaked and are easily cleaned. If there 
is baking to do, I rise early enough to 
make my pie before breakfast, and 
bake it with that fire. A cake can be 
baked with the dinner fire. The dinner 
vegetables are prepared early, and the 
dinner is no severe task, the afternoon 
is practically all free, after the dishes 
are done and the needful brushing up. 
I read, rest, write or sew, as inclination 
moves, and after resting, a sponge bath 
and clean clothes makes one fresh for 
i other duties. 

eans, peas, berries, sweet corn, etc., 
for the next day’s use are picked and 
prepared in the cool of the twilight, and 
the work is a pleasure instead of a 
drudgery. With the labor-saving de- 
vices of the present day, housekeeping 
is shorn of its difficulties, and the cost 
of a maid’s keep and wages for six 
months would install many of them in 
any household. Mrs. A. MILLER. 


Ipswich, South Dakota 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM? 


To my mind The Independent has 
always mn the magazine which ac- 
cepts fully the results of thought. Why 
don’t you accept fully the results of 
Darwinism? ' 

In your issue of January 26, 1914, 
on page 134, the writer of that Ba 
found and startling article, “The Fly’s 
Tongue” is allowed to say, “Nature 
recognizes the fact that the insect has 
enemies and must take up in the short- 
est possible time the food that it has 
discovered.” That, of course, is nothing 
but maudlin anthropomorphism and 
Puseyism, and, worse yet, “bromidic.” 
+ is high time that The Independent, 
which is nearly if not quite as old as 
the idea of survival by fitness, should 
learn to speak in its language. If you 
must be bromidic, it is just as easy to 
say, “The numerous enemies of the fly 
made necessary the development of 
some means to take up in the shortest 
time the food that it has discovered.” 

F. L. NussBAUM 

University of Pennsylvania 


We accept fully the results of Co- 
pernicanism yet we ordinarily say 
“The sun 10se at 7:10 a. m.” instead 
of “The eastward revolution of the 
earth on its axis brought the seventy- 
fourth meridian west of Greenwich 
in the vicinity of the fortieth parallel 
north within range of the sun’s rays 
at 7:10 a. m. Eastern time, not al- 
lowing for atmospheric refraction.” 

Anthropomorphism is not neces- 
sarily a crime, nor even bromidism. 
We must, however, repudiate the 
charge of Puseyism for our heresy, 
if such it be, is paganism, and goes 
back some three thousand years be- 
yond Pusey to the days when the 
Phrygians set up the worship of 
Mother Nature or Mater Deum 
Magna. They were not altogether 
wrong in their point of view, these 
primitive personifiers of nature, and 
we are in no haste to have all trace 
of it eliminated from the language 
we use. 

Humanly speaking—and we can 
speak no otherwise—it is difficult if 
not impossible to avoid anthropomor- 
phism. Mr. Nussbaum himself falls 
into the error he condemns when he 
speaks of the “enemies” of the fly. 
Is the bird an enemy of the fly? Has 
man any enmity toward the lamb he 
eats? Is he not on the contrary fond 
of it? Is the sun the enemy of the 
meteorite which it draws to itself 


‘and absorbs? Does not Mr. Nuss- 


baum believe that bird and fly as well 
as sun and planet are merely swarms 
of electrified corpuscles moving ir- 
resistibly and unconsciously on their 
predetermined paths? That is one 
point of view, very convenient to take 
at times, but by no means excluding 
other ways of looking at the same 
thing equally useful in their place. 
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JUST A WORD 


The awakening of the people of Rus- 
sia to the vast potentialities of their 
country forms the basis of an article 
soon to appear in The Independent by 
James Davenport Whelpley. 








Another article by Mr. Whelpley will 
describe the inner workings of the 
United States Diplomatic Service, with 
some of its limitations, and inefficient 
methods. ; 

— 

Justice Our Aim is the title of an 
article prepared for The Independent 
by Attorney-General James C. Mc- 
Reynolds. He tells of new methods of 
efficiency in the Department of Justice. 








That even so useful an institution as 
the Postal Savings System is not with- 
out flaws is shown by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson in an article shortly to 
appear in The Independent. The fact 
that the Post Office will accept part of 
a man’s savings and not all of them is 
productive of “confused thought and 
consequent lack of confidence . R 
among foreign-born people.” A clear 
history of the system since its begin- 
ning three years ago is given in Uncle 
Sam, Banker. 





In an early issue of The Independent, 
Mrs. Booker T. Washington will con- 
tribute an article on the mental and in- 
dustrial progress of colored women in 
this country and on the present and 
future of the ne race. After a recap- 
itulation of the facts, as she sees them, 
she asks the pertinent question, “I won- 
der if there are still those who ask— 
Are negro women making good?” A 
perusal of the article in question will 
enable the reader to make an intelligent 
response to this question. 


CAL EN DAR 


The annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
will be held on April 3 and 4. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be The Inter- 
national Relations and Obligations of 
the United States. 


The first National Efficiency Exposi- - 
tion and Conference will be held in 
New York from April 4 to 11, at the 
Grand Central Palace. 


The eighth annual mageting of the 
Simplified Spelling Board will be held 
in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on April 7 and 8. 


The forty-ninth meeting of the 
American Chemical Society will be held 
in Cincinnati from April 7 to 10. Ad- 
dress Charles L. Parsons, Box 505, 
Washington, D. C. 


A Better Industrial Relations Ex- 
hibit will be held from April 18 to 25 
at 2 West Sixty-fourth street, New 
York City. It will show the devices in 
modern business which tend to make 
more harmonious the relations between 
employer and employe. 


On April 18 the eight-oared crews 
of the Navy and the University of 
Pennsylvania will race on the Severn. 

The triennial meeting of the Sons of 
the Revolution will be held in Wash- 
ington on April 19. 

The collection of sculptures and 
paintings by Constantin Meunier is be- 
ing shown at He . until April 19, 
and will be at the City Art Museum, 
St. Louis, from April 25 to May 25. 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
American Society of International Law 
will be held at the New Willard, Wash- 
ington, from April 22 to 25. The Monroe 
Doctrine and the teaching of Interna- 
tional Law will be discussed. Address 
James Brown Scott, 2 Jackson Place,. 
Washington. 

Harvard’s Varsity crew will meet the 
Navy on the Severn on April 26. 

The eighty-ninth annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design in 
New York will be open until April 26. 

The annual meeting of the Daughters 
of 1812 will be held at the Hotel Taft, 
New Haven, on April 30, May 1 and 2. 

The annual horse show in Washing- 
ton lasts from May 2 to 8. 


The annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in London opens on May 4 
and will continue to August 3. Suf- 
fragets intent on reform please take 
notice. 


On May 13 the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention meets at Nashville, Tennessee. 
Address Lansing Burrows, Americus, 
Georgia. 

On May 17, 1814, Norway adopted 
a Constitution as a free and independ- 
ent kingdom, having just been released 
from Danish control. To commemorate 
this event a Centennial Exposition will 
be held at Christiania from May 15 to 
October 15. 

The famous Derby will be run at 
Epsom on May 27 and The Oaks on 
May 29, the summer meeting being 
scheduled for May 26-29. 

The Cunard’s new liner, the “Aqui- 
tania,” will leave Liverpool on her 
maiden trip on May 80, sailing from 
New York in return on June 10. 

The Second Universal Races Con- 

ress will be held in Paris in 1915. 

r. G. Spiller is honorary secretary, 
63 South Hill Park, London. 
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PORTRAIT IN BLUE: BY RICHARD F. MAYNARD 


From the Exhibition of the National Academy of Design 





